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b . Pigmente has at various periods during the last century been 
seized with a perfect mania for the arts and industrial pro- 
ducts of China and Japan. Whole cargoes of chinaware and japan 
were poured by the Dutch into the markets of Europe, and scattered 
about in private and public collections. But in spite of this, people 
knew next to nothing of the arts and industries of East Asia. All 
that was brought to Europe was, with few exceptions, merely 
objects of a particular sort, such as Arita porcelain and lackered "4 
furniture from Japan, both manufactured for. export, and the 4 
magnificent Chinese porcelains of the Kien-lung period, and blue 
Ming china, besides some ivory, bronze, and lacker nick-nacks, 
China was on the whole much better represented than Japan, most 
of the objects being real products, characteristic of the Celestial 
Empire. Dresden at the very beginning of the century received 
& collection of Chinese porcelain which is still one of the best in 
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Europe. This state of affairs has been changed only during the last 
ten years. After the opium war in China, and the revolution which 
threw Japan into the arms of Europe, both kingdoms have been 
thoroughly studied, and the false ideas, which a few good works of 
former times had striven to remove, have now yielded to a just 
appreciation of East-Asiatic civilisation. The large collections 
brought to Europe have contributed to this end. The additions 
from China have not been considerable. But in the case of Japan, 
as soon as the people had set itself might and main to get rid of its 
ancient civilisation and adopt the European, since 1868, a vast 
quantity of most beautiful objects have streamed into Europe, where 
they have found a welcome reception in private and public 
museums, Europe has thus gained an insight into a development of 
which the old collections, that of Siebold in Leyden alone excepted, 
gave noidea. The current is however checked. The Japanese have. 
now learnt the value of their antiquities, and are on the watch to. 
prevent them slipping through their fingers. Nay, they are even 
endeavouring to buy back the best of them. 

Owing to the nature of the material, much of it has found its. 
way into the Museums of Art and Industries. Many of them are 
exceptionally rich in objects from Eastern Asia. The South Ken- 
sington Museum, for instance, besides possessing splendid bronzes. 
and enamel work from Japan and China, contains the large and 
valuable collection of pottery made by the Japanese Government. 
for the Philadelphia Exhibition. The Hamburg Industrial Museum 
[Gewerbemuseum] has exquisite sets of ivory and bronze work 
which are among the most perfect products of these arts in 
Japan. The Berlin Museum of Industrial Arts [M. fiir Kunst- 
gewerbe] exhibits a series of excellent industrial products from 
both countries of East Asia. Besides these, there are the three 
great special collections of porcelain—Franks’, in the British 
Museum (formerly in Bethnal Green), the Dresden collection, and 
the ceramic department of the Musée Guimet at Lyons. Franks 
was one of the first to study East-Asiatic pottery, and by systematic 
collecting threw much light on an industry of which hitherto so 
little was known. His extensive collection contains large series of 
characteristic products, and, thanks to the strict division of Chinese 
objects from Japanese, and the correct sub-division into smaller 
groups, we have an extremely instructive display of the various 
manufactures in the two chief countries. The Japanese pottery is 
the most interesting, not merely for the great finish and artistic in- 
genuity displayed in every specimen, but also for the complete 
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revolution this collection has made in previous notions on the 
subject. The history of the great manufacturing centres could not 
be studied effectively until the difficult classification had been made 
at which Franks worked with so much energy. There is only one 
other public museum containing a pottery section that can compare 
in careful arrangement with Franks’ collection, namely, the Musée 
Guimet. Here, too, we find a large number of characteristic speci- 
mens from the old manufactories, the names of which have become 
famous in the last twenty years, as well as from modern ones which 
still cling to the traditions of the most flourishing period. On the 
other hand, the huge collection of porcelain at Dresden, containing 
hundreds of magnificent pieces from the works of Hizen, manu- 
factured for the European trade, has not one single specimen of the 
national Japanese industry. This collection is chiefly important 
for its unusually Jarge Chinese section, in which we find specimens of 
every sort of porcelain, and large sets of very rare old pieces. The 
mode of classification is somewhat old-fashioned, and much in need 
of re-arrangement on the lines of more modern collections. 

The Orientalisches Museum in Vienna gives a more general 
view of Chinese and Japanese industries. The collections men- 
tioned above have studied their special object in limiting them- 
selves to the industrial arts of Eastern Asia. The Vienna museum, 
on the other hand, aims at giving a picture of all oriental manu- 
factures. The raw materials, the various stages in the process of 
manufacture, as well as large sets of finished work, are displayed in 
illustration of Chinese textile and silk manufactures, straw-plaiting, 
glass and lacker work, Japanese porcelain and bronze work, ete. 
This museum is therefore already of great importance to a know- 
ledge of Chinese and Japanese civilisation. The exhaustive treat- 
ment of a single object not only enables the student to plunge 
deeply into a variety of details, with which general ethnographic 
collections cannot deal, but also throws light on many characteristic 
sides of the culture itself, which forms the special study of the 
ethnologist, 

In the case of China, there is still need for a large collection 
constructed on an ethnographical basis, to take its place alongside 
of the Japanese and Indian collections* Among the best we may 
reckon the small but well-arranged and instructive Chinese section 
in the Ethnographical Museum at Copenhagen; also the smaller, 


91 The author has not had opportunity to see the Chinese sections in the 
Leyden Museum and the British Museum since its re-arrangement. But these 
do not contain large systematic collections. 
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utterly chaotic collection in Leipzig, which contains good single 
specimens and several fairly complete sets; and the considerable 
Musée Chinois in the Louvre, which, however, is at present ex- 
hibited in such a way as to be almost useless for purposes of study. 
Lastly, Martucci’s and Orbam’s collections in the Miinich Museum 
contain several rich sets of good and well-chosen specimens, especi- 
ally of artistic objects, ¢.g., about 200 bronzes, with many old articles 
of excellent workmanship, household utensils, sacred vessels used in 
temples, and idols; also a number of rare and valuable small figures, 
very ancient work in precious stones, cut by the steady practised 
hand of the Chinese, and many Kakemonoes, which do not, indeed, 
belong to the best products of Chinese art, but are interesting as 
illustrations of Buddhist and Taoist deities. The rest of the 
German and ltalian Museums contain nothing of special value. 

So far we have mentioned only those collections which are at 
present accessible. The Chinese materials in Vienna and Berlin 
will soon be on view, and China will then be much better represented. 
Large collections from China, Thibet, and Corea undoubtedly exist 
in Berlin. The old museum possessed considerable materials, and 
since then valuable additions have been made to the Chinese section 
by Herr von Brandt, the German ambassador at Peking. 

In contrast to China, Japan is well represented in ethnographical 
museums by three large systematic collections, and a number of 
smaller ones. One of the former was made by the Gesellschaft fir 

, Natur- und Volkerkunde Ostasiens which used to work in Tokio. 
On the di-solution of the society the: collection was presented to 
Leipzig. The other two are due to the well-known physician Dr. 
Ph. Fr. von Siebold, who in 1830 brought back the large col- 
lection now at Leyden, and in 1861 the collections purchased by 
Bavaria. These in a separate section now form the nucleus in the 
Miinich Ethnographical Museum. This last is, with the exception 
of Holland, the most complete ethnological collection from Japan to 
be found in any public museum. True, it represents in general only 
the upper classes of society and higher civilised life ; but, as far as 
it goes, it is exceptionally fine. The daily life of the Japanese, 
their handiwork and industries, their military life, coins, religion, 
and, to some extent, their art also, are displayed in large sets 
of good, characteristic objects, selected with that accurate know- 
ledge of the country which Siebold gained during so many years’ 
residence in Japan. A small collection of books also represents 
the most various kinds of Japanese literature. Unfortunately the 
ethnological conspectus of Japanese civilisation aimed at by the 
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collection is much obscured by the old-fashioned arrangement, the 
objects being mostly grouped according to material and technique, 
and not according to their mode of use. 

The first main section contains a very instructive collection of 
every variety of raw material, and numerous objects illustrative 
of the process of manufacture and first applications. The next and 
largest section comprises sets of finished work. The ordinary 
utensils of daily life, all stamped with that elegance and finish 
which mark everything that proceeds from the hand of the Japanese 
artisan, are here to be found side by side with the most magnificent 
products of their industrial arts. 

The finest of all in this section are the articles of lacker work. 
Though many excellent specimens of this kind have come into cir- 
culation since the wealthy Daimio families were reduced tu poverty, 
it would now be quite impossible to get together 300 specimens to 
equal those that Siebold brought to Europe. In his days the most 
perfect works were manufactured exclusively for princes, and used 
as gifts. Siebold’s best specimens were due to his position and 
connexions. We hardly know what to admire most in these old 
japans, the marvellous perfection and accuracy of workmanship, or 
the wealth of decorative subjects. It is impossible to form any idea 
of the industry and patient perseverance required to perfect the 
work, until we have seen the countless intermediate processes of 
manufacture employed in smoothing the ground-work and laying- 
on and polishing the successive layers of lacker. Siebold’s collection 
contains magnificent specimens of ‘gold japan, in which landscapes, 
flowers, and birds stand out in relief with the sharpness of carved 
figures ; the beautiful black japan with pictures of the sacred volcano 
Fusvyama, and animals and plauts, marvellously executed in gold 
or inlaid mother-of-pearl, ivory, and coral ; and the bright red japan, 
with its dainty gold decoration. These are all represented by a 
series of exquisite articles employed in a variety of ways. The 
Japanese know the value of the beautiful material and careful 
workmanship, and have used it for many purposes. The simple 
things with which they lay their table, their few small articles of 
furniture, the indispensable boxes for documents and letters (bunko), 
the no less necessary writing-desks with ink and brushes, the small 
scent-caskets (iro) and delicate censers,—all are manufactured to 
perfection in lacker-work. We can well understand the pride with 


®2 The Gewerbemuseum [Industrial M.] in Berlin contains an instructive 
collection of this. kind. 
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which the old artists set their signature to every piece of their own 
handiwork. 

The other groups cannot rival the lacker-work in point of art. 
The sets of bronzes are as extensive, but the workmanship varies 
much in value, and many of the smaller objects in particular, in 


which Japanese metal work reaches its highest perfection, are but — 


scantily represented. But the group is of great interest for its com- 
pleteness, from simple kitchen utensils, to the splendid censers, 
vases and candlesticks set on the altars. The same is true of 
another of the large groups, the potteries, which include many 
objects for the house and temple, but few of the most characteristic 
specimens. The collection is somewhat one-sided, the great majority 
of the articles coming from certain manufactories, the products of 


' which show that they are intended for the European market. The 


sets of weapons, musical instruments and costumes are, however, 
very instructive. The last are magnificently got up, being quite 
unique in this respect. They give a good idea of the excessive 
luxury developed in dress. The form and art are fixed by tradition, 
and simple enough; but fancy has had free play in the trimming 
and embroidery, on which labour is lavished as though the dress had 
to last a generation. Many of the specimens show the fine taste of 
the Japanese in drawing and colour. There are also several costumes 
with embroidered landscapes, waterfalls, birds, trees in blossom, and 
sailing clouds, or large pictures of men and women on the breast, 
extremely grotesque in effect. Siebold’s collection of religious 
objects, both Shintoist and Buddhist, is also considerable and very 
interesting. It is the first that has been brought to Europe, and 
that at a time when the exportation of such articles was strictly 
forbidden. It contains various figures from the Buddhist pantheon, 
but they are not in every case very accurately determined. Even 
Siebold’s knowledge of Japan was not sufficient to overcome the 
difficulties of this branch of the subject. 

The collection in Leipzig cannot compare with that of Minich 
in size or completeness. In amount it is not on the whole very 
important. Still it is of great value on account of the skilled 
knowledge with which it has been made. The sets are not very 
comprehensive, and contain but few of the finest specimens, but 
they are very instructive, as every object has been carefully selected 
as a characteristic representative of its kind. The collection is so 
many-sided, that even within its narrow limits it succeeds in giving 
a concise view of the chief features of Japanese civilisation. In one 


voi nt only is it more detailed, namely, in the representation of the . 
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masks. No museum owns a choicer set of old dramatic masks than 
those in Leipzig, about fifty in number. The overflowing humour 
expressed in these sulky, fretful, astonished, merry and solemn 
countenances is not surpassed by the best Netskés.™ 

Unfortunately the Japanese materials in the Berlin Museum, 
like the Chinese, are not yet exhibited. We can therefore give no 
account of them here. With regard to the large and interesting 
collection brought to Stockholm from Japan by Dr. Hjalmar Stolpe, 
we must also confine ourselves to a reference. The chief interest of 
the collection centres in religion, and the light it throws on the 
Tea-ceremony. The Shintoistic cult is perhaps not more fully 
represented even in the Musée Guimet, and no ethnographical 
museum gives anything like so clear an illustration of the Tea- 
ceremony. The materials have been very carefully selected by 
Dr. Stolpe, and are not confined merely to depicting the main 
features of a custom deeply rooted in the social life of Japan; they 
represent every variety of the ceremonial to be found among the 
various sects. Dr. Stolpe gives us a full and instructive account of 
the ceremony itself in his catalogue of the Vanadis collection.™ 

Excepting the Stockholm museum the oriental collections of 
ethnographical museums are somewhat poorly furnished with every- 
thing that relates to religion in China and Japan. The small group 
of religious objects in the Siebold collection, and a few idols and 
paintings of Chinese gods, scattered here and there, were for a long 
time the only representation of the forms of religion prevailing in 
East Asia. The idols were so unsatisfactorily determined as to be 
of little value. It could not be otherwise, as great difficulties stood 
in the way of collecting and obtaining accurate information as to 
the objects collected. The export of religious objects from Japan 
was absolutely forbidden. In China scarcely anything but some 
figures of Kuan-yin and some other popular deities, fell into 
European hands in the coast-towns. The explanations of the speci- 
mens were often due to mere travellers who had no special induce- 
ment to inform themselves on the religious ideas of the country. 
Even when the information was communicated by natives, it was 
often inaccurate. The Chinese and Japanese layman knows as 
little of the hosts of gods who people his heaven, as the Catholic 
layman of his calendar of saints. Only the learned who have made 
@ special study of the religion, can give us trustworthy information 
to build on. 


*8 Japanese word, denoting the buttons by which the pipe, etc., are attached 
to the girdle. _ 
94 Vigledning genom V anadis-utstallingen 1 Valand, 1887, p. 18 ff. 
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But circumstances in this respect have altered, now that the East 
Asiatic countries have been thrown open to Europeans. Sets of 
religious objects have come to Berlin, Leipzig, and London. But 
these are the mere beginnings of systematic collections. On the 
other hand Hmile Guimet, in the magnificent museum he founded in 
Lyons, has gathered together materials which, in richness and 
accuracy, are of the utmost importance for the study of Eastern 
Asiatic cults, 





23. THe Mus&e GuIMeT. 


This museum was founded in 1878. Having been presented. to 
the state, it has recently been removed to Paris. It was established 
with the object of creating a central institute for the study of all 
forms of religion not sprung from Christianity. Some of them are 
well known in their leading ideas and dogmatic theology ; but little 
is known of the manner and way in which they have sprung from 
the cult. The original ideas being in course of time overgrown by 
local fetichism, the essential features of the religion have been 
entirely changed, and can therefore be studied only in idols and 
objects of religious veneration. This applies especially to the 
Asiatic religions, which are the most interesting in the Musée 
Guimet. The ancient religions of Egypt, Greece, and Italy, which 
are also represented in accordance with the plan of the museum, 
are more fully illustrated elsewhere. . 

Among the Asiatic collections, the Chinese and Japanese are 
again the most valuable, the illustration they afford of religious 
circumstances in these countries being quite unrivalled. Brahman- 
ism, on the other hand, though as fully represented as the cults of 
Eastern Asia, is familiar to us in the museums of London, Berlin, 
Copenhagen, and Miinich. The mass of manuscripts and religious 
objects collected by Emile Guimet, many of them during his travels 
in China and Japan, is very considerable. From Japan alone he 
brought back no fewer than 300 Kakemonoes of a religious nature, 
600 idols, and 1000 volumes of religious literature. In many 
respects the materials are complete ; in others, at all events so com- 
prehensive as fully to characterise not merely the main features, 
but also a mass of details, which can only be understood from actual 
inspection. The objects are, of course, of extremely various value 
in point of art. Everything that explains the nature or attributes 
of a god finds a place in the museum, be the execution ever so 
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primitive. Hence the sets often contain poor objects beside pieces 
of great value, owing to their antiquity and artistic finish. 

But the high place the museum holds as a scientific institute. is 
due, not so much to its richness of materials, as to the conscientious 
way in which these have been investigated. Convinced that: they 
can. be fully and accurately determined by native scholars only, 
Guimet summoned experts from India and East Asia, thoroughly 
familiar with the religions of their countrymen, who helped to 
arrange the museum. Its authority is therefore so high, that all 
questions respecting the nature of Eastern Asiatic religious objects 
must be settled by reference to it. The two large periodicals ® 
issued by the museum publish translations of the manuscripts it 
contains, with critical investigations of religions. 


CHINA. 


Owing to the nature of Confucianism, the recognised religion of 
China, it can only be represented meagrely in a museum. Con- 
fucius did not trouble himself about metaphysical speculations. 
He recognised the existence of the Supreme Deity, Shang-ti, whom 
the Emperor worships on behalf of the whole people. But neither 
this god, nor the host of inferior deities created by the ancient 
popular belief, who continued to live on in the memory of the 
people in spite of all religious reformers, were represented in visible 
form. The teaching of Confucius was originally a moral system 
concerned with State affairs and social life. The worship of the 
gods was superseded by that of ancestors, originally merely as a 
visible token of respect and reverence for the dead, but afterwards, 
under the influence of Buddhism, developed into a regular worship. 
The names, titles, and position of the ancestors were inscribed in 
letters of gold on square tables of wood, lin-pai, before which the 
head of the family places his offerings of food and incense, and per- 
forms libation. The museum does not possess any of these tables, 
which are regarded with the utmost reverence : it is sacrilege for a 
family to part with them.” But it contains a considerable set of 
the vessels used at the offerings. With true Chinese faith in 
tradition they have continued to copy the old forms and antique 
ornamentation. The round flower-vase, with broad rim, the large 

95 Annales du Musée Gaimet, 1.-ix. Revue de Vhistoire des religions, 1.-xv. 
An excellent descriptive catalogue of the museum has been published by the 
Director, M. de Milloué. 


%¢ A description of these tables is to be found in the work of de Groots: Les 
fétes annuellement celebrées & Emoui. - (Annales du Musée Guimet, xi., p. 19.) 
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bronze vases use for the holy water, and the clumsy censers, are 
repeated in the same form in every age, decorated with the head of 
the fabulous beast tao-te, a sort of lion, which has in many cases 
passed into mere ornamental interlacings, and the two griffins, also 
developed into ornaments, or with the cicada wings (tseng-wén)— 
subjects which, speaking generally, are predominant in all ancient 
Chinese ornamentique. The only picture recognised by the official 
Confucianism is the portrait of the great philosopher himself. The 
founder has escaped the fate of most other founders of religions 
who have in course of time become objects of religious worship. 
This is doubtless due to the want of real religious content in the 
teaching of Confucius, no less than to its early adoption as the’ re- 
ligion of the State, represented by the learned and “the Son of 
Heaven” himself. Almvust every town has, it is true, a temple 
erected in imitation of the building over his grave; but he is 
honoured only as the greatest man of the nation, the incarnation, so 
to speak, of Chinese thought, without overstepping the bounds that 
separate reverence from religious cult. The Musée Guimet possesses 
two pictures of Confucius, such as are set up in the temples and 
examination rooms—the one, a painting on paper, probably by a 
Japanese; the other, a small characteristic bronze statue, represent- 
ing the philosopher as a reverend old man in royal robes, with the 
tiara, yu~pén, on his head, sunk in profound thought.” 

In contrast to the teachings of Confucius, the other two religions 
of China, Taoism and Buddhism, have an unusually numerous world 
of gods. Both forms of religion are so much blended together that 
it is often difficult to distinguish the types of gods belonging to each 
separately. Taoism took to making idols first, under the influence 
of Buddhism, and adopted a number of Buddhist deities. But the 
beginning once made, a vast number of deities sprang into exist- 
ence, increasing in number as the religion declined. The philosophic 
system of Lao-steu, the nucleus of which consists of metaphysical 
speculations, is still to some extent kept up in the higher priest- 
hood ; but Taoism, in the form in which it now exists among the 
people, carried on by the inferior, ignorant priests, is a mere con- 
geries of the grossest superstitions, in which all the gods of ancient 
China, personified forces of nature, for the most part, and celestial 
bodies, along with a number of philosophers and heroes, had found 
a place as divine beings. 

The Lord of Heaven, Shang-ti, the supreme deity of ancient 


®7 For a picture of this, see Annales du Musée Guimet, rv., Pl. v. 
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China, has taken a figurative form in Taoism. The Musée Guimet 
owns two of the rare representations of the god, whom we recognise 
by the tablets he holds in his hands. In the teaching of Lao-tseu 
he is the first Person in the higher Trinity which governs the world, 
but at the same time the only one visibly represented. In popular 
thought this transcendental deity retires into the shade before the 
lower Trinity, to which the guidance of human life is assigned. 
The representations of this group are countless, and well known 
fom paintings and numerous sculptures. In the midst we see the 
ancient, reverend Yu-wang-shang-ti, Lord of Heaven, and at his side 
Nan-kieu-laé-dzin, god of the Southern Cross, in the form of Lao- 
tseu and Lim-pao with his child, denoting the god of happiness and 
fertility. An air of benevolence and content overspreads these 
reverend gods. Very human and protecting is their appearance, as 
is to be expected in beings from whom the Chinaman hopes to attain 
his highest happiness in life. 

Beside this Trinity Lao-tseu himself is frequently represented 
as an old man with a long beard and an exceedingly high, knotty 
forehead, either seated on the back of the buffalo,” which according 
to the saga carried him away to the west, or on a stag, 
or surrounded by his nearest disciples, the Sennines, as they are 
called. Among these the eight patriarchs, a sort of half-gods, take 
a high place in the Taoistic sphere of thought, and are among the ~ 
most popular figures in China. Sometimes they are together, 
sometimes singly, or in pairs, represented as separate forms, or more 
frequently as purely decorative figures, used on every possible sort 
of utensil. Besides these there are a number of learned Sennines, 
reverenced by the Chinese, and often represented either as reading, 
playing on. the flute, or sunk in revery. 

Most of the Taoistic deities are, like the Sennines, men who 
have been immortalised, or who often are of local importance only 
There are, however, some which are universally popular, from the 
sphere they represent. Such is the case with Tshai-Shin, god of 
riches and happiness, an old man with a bar of metal in his hand ; 
also Kuan-ti, a Chinese hero of the second century B.c., who is 
always represented as an elderly man, martial in appearance and 
clad in armour, usually accompanied by his two servants as armour- 
bearers. On account of his courage, loyalty and nobility of soul 
Kuamn-ti is also the patron of merchants, and his learning has 


98 Annales du Mus. Guim. xl, pl. i. 


991, civ. ; Pl. vi. 
100 For the legend of Kuan-ti seo 1. ¢, xi., p. 96, ff. (Pl. iii. -v.) 
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obtained him a place among the five gods who watch over science. 
In this last attribute he is generally represented as sitting with a 
book in his hand. The chief place among the tutelary gods of 
learning is occupied by Wen-Shang-ti-Kiun, originally, like so 
many of the Taoistic deities, a star-god. His image™ is set up even 
in the temples of Confucius, besides bis own special sanctuaries in 
almost every town of China where public examinations are held. 
By his side stands Kwei-sing, as patron of science, who is also god 
of the Great Bear. This popular deity is very common in the 
Musée Guimet, and highly characteristic in appearance. The figure 
is that of a demon with distorted face, standing on a sea-monster. 
In one hand he holds a pencil, in the other usually u bar of metal, 
the symbol of wealth, as a sign that the work of the pen also brings 
material advantages. We mention those examples only, as they 
are the most prominent of the purely Taoistic deities of Chinese 
origin. Besides these there are some few deities universally 
worshipped in China. But in these, Taoistic and Buddhist elements 
have been combined. They belong, therefore, to both forms of 
religion. They will be discussed below. 

The Chinese-Buddhist pantheon is less rich in gods than the 
Taoistic. There are only a few forms, which always recur; but as 
a set off to this, their worship is general everywhere. 

The highest place is of course taken by Shakya-Mumni himself. 
The picture of him in Nirvana is well known, seated on a lotus 
flower, the symbol of purity, with set face and legs crossed, the 
form in which he is universally depicted. The posture of the hands 
alone varies, according as they are meant to show the god preaching, 
compassionate, or rapt in philosophic meditation. This form is 
an ideal type, in which Shakya-Munis entity as Buddha is 
accentuated. It is also used with hardly any change to represent 
Amitabha, the first of the Dhyani-Buddhas, whose adoration in the 
temples as the saviour of mankind is as general as the cult of 
Shakya-Muni. The museum moreover contains a pair of rare 
figures, in which it is the founder of the religion, Shakya-Muwni the 
man, who appears in an extremely realistic form. This is the case 
with the small statuettes of him asa child, and in a still greater 
degree with the representations of Buddha the penitent, An 
exquisite bronze figure of last century in the museum represents 
the founder of the religion after his course of asceticism, wasted 


101], c, xi. ; Pl. vii. 
102 1 ¢., p. 174; PI. ix. 
103 Milloué : Catalogue du Musée Guimet, Lyons, 1883, p. 64. 
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and worn almost to a skeleton, with a long attenuated face sur- . 
rounded by short neat curls, an exceedingly expressive figure, but 
to European eyes, it must be admitted, a somewhat extraordinary 
exaltation of an ascetic. 

Next to Shakya-Muni and Amitabha, the holy Kuan-yin 
enjoys the greatest popularity in China and Japan. He is the first 
of the Dhyani-Boddhisatvas, who are not, like the rest of the 
Boddhisatvas, believers, who have by their life attained to the 
highest degree of sanctity, but spiritual sons of the Dhyani-Buddhas, 
created by them to help in guiding and guarding the world.™ To 
save creation Kuan-yin became incarnate thirty-three times, as 
man, woman, and beast. 

In China the cult of this Boddhisatva, who is universally adored 
in Tibet and Mongolia, takes a very peculiar form. This originally 
male saint is very extensively worshipped as a female deity, 
identified with an older Taoistic goddess Tien-heu, a young maiden, 
who for her virtue and holiness was taken up to heaven, and 
received the name of “ Heaven’s Sovereign Lady.” Kuan-yin 
in this form is now worshipped in China by both Taoists and 
Buddhists, as goddess of mercy, and adored especially by women. 
The figure of this goddess is well known in all ethnographical 
museums, holding a child in her arms. According to Milloué’s 
explanation, this child is Zen-zai, a demon, who after being con- 
verted by Kuan-yin, became the most zealous advocate of Buddhism, 
but according to de Groot he is a mere attribute of the goddess, as 
patroness of childless women. This group used to be regarded as 
an imitation of a Madonna picture, and certainly the resemblance 
in many points cannot be denied. But it is very improbable that 
the Chinese have borrowed one of their most popular idols from a 
foreign religion like Christianity, which has exercised so slight and 
recent an influence on the country. The representation is fully ex- 
plained by the Buddhist legend and the essential nature of the god- 
dess ; and the similarity of the two conceptions is in reality not 
more striking than all other analogies in the Catholic and Buddhist 
cults, In his very instructive work on the yearly festival in Emoui, 
de Groot proves that Kuan-yin is in-China almost without exception 
worshipped as a woman.’” In the Musée Guimet, however, a series 
of figures represents and describes the Saint as a man. These, 
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therefore, maintain the conception of Kwan-yin as a Boddhisatva.!® 
The features of the face do not definitely determine the sex, as they 
would pass equally well for either. Kuan-yin is represented as a 
young, beardless deity, with a gentle fixed face. In the forehead 
is the eye of wisdom, with which he surveys the universe at a 
glance. Usually the eyes are closed. In posture and expression 
he closely resembles Shakya-Mumi; but the figures of Kuan-yin 
may be distinguished by the five-pointed Boddhisatva crown with 
the figure of Buddha or vase in front, and the ornament ying-lo on 
the breast, both attributes of the Boddhisatvas. The figure, when 
seated, is generally accompanied by two disciples, a male and 
female. The fabulous beast Kai-tchi is depicted in the form of 
@ dragon on the plinth, and on each side are placed two boughs with 
a vase anda bird. Sometimes the holy being has a large number 
of arms, as in three pretty and interesting statuettes in the Musée 
Guimet, made of bronze and gilded wood, and dating from the 17th- 
18th century ; in these he is represented with 16-18 arms.’ 

The cult of Shakya-Mumi and especially of the lower deities 
Amitabha and Kuan-yin permeate the whole of Chinese Bud- 
dhism. Indeed, excepting the representations of these deities, there 
is no figure which belongs to the divine world of this religion. On 
the other hand the forms of those who figure in the legends are 
very frequent, especially the Lohans, as they are called—Buddha’s 
five hundred chief disciples—who play the same part as the Taoistic 
Sennines. These figures do not show any great reverence. They 
usually appear as cheerful, well-contented Bonzes (priests), with a 
gross material expression. 

To the Lohans we must add Pu-tai. Originally a Chinese priest 
under the Liang dynasty, famous for his sanctity and wisdom, he 
became a god, the symbol of happiness and contentment in life, and 
as such is perhaps the most popular figure in China. Both among 
Buddhists and Taoists we meet with countless representations of 
the little man with the huge paunch and well-pleased face, either 
resting on the sack which contains his gifts to man, or carrying this 
his inseparable “ vade-mecum ” under his arm—a lively expression 
of the side of human life he represents. A marked contrast to him 
is formed by Buddha’s first apostle in China, Dharmaraja, called 
Tamo by the Chinese, who is represented as a thick-set man in 
priest’s robes, with hideous, almost demoniac features, and a very 
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sinister expression. His figure is rare in the museum. In the few 
specimens to be found there, he is bare-footed, but holds one of his 
shoes in his hand. According to the saga he forgot the other in the 
grave, after his death when he returned to India.™ 


JAPAN. 


In Japan the two chief religions of the country, Shintoism and 
Buddhism, have been more completely fused together than in China, 
chiefly owing to the compromise effected by Kebo-Daishi (in the 
9th century), who proved that both religions were merely various 
revelations of the same deity. Every one therefore adores the gods 
for whom he feels a special liking, without regard to their origin 
either in Japan or India. Many pious people worship the Kamis 
and foreign gods in turns." 

One needs only walk through the Musée Guimet to get a lively 
impression of the extent to which this fusion has taken place, or 
rather of the extent to which Buddhism has adopted in its pantheon 
the gods and heroes of the original religion. The museum gives a 
complete picture of Japanese Buddhism with regard to most of the 
sects. 

Idols are unknown toreal Shintoism. The bare temple contains 
nothing but a simple altar with the sword, mirror, and the Gohei, 
The first denotes the palladium of the nation, the sacred sword which 
the Sun-goddess bestowed on her grandson."* The second is an 
imitation of the mirror which the same goddess gave to her descend- 
ants, that they might always behold in it their mother’s soul and find 
the truth. .The Gohei, a collection of white strips of paper, folded 
in a peculiar manner, and attached to a wooden rod, was originally 
nothing but a mere dust-broom in the temple, afterwards used to 
clear the air of impurities during the prayers. Finally it came to 
be placed upon the altar as a symbol of the godhead’s purity. 

It was not till after the introduction of Buddhism into Japan 
that a Shintoistic sect began to represent some of the inferior 
Kamis, the gods, heroes, and divine emperors, whose cult led the 

111 Milloué lc. p. 264. 

112 Bousquet Le Japon de nos jours. ii. 95. ° 

113 The Ethnological Museum in Copenhagen contains two very rare bronze 
swords, one from a temple in Nara, the other from a temple near Tosa. It can 
hardly be doubted that they were never intended for practical use, but are old 


Shintoistic temple swords. See the picture in Aarbéger for Nordisk Oldkyn- 
dighed, 1874, p. 314, Fig. 4, and p. 315, fig. 5. 
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people to forget the real basis of their religion, adoration of the sun 
and forces of nature. But this sect is officially forbidden, and only 
a very few of the figures it created are now worshipped by the 
Shintoists. Of these Jnari, the god of wealth, is the commonest. 

On the other hand all the old gods of the popular creed have 
found a place in Buddhism, and, with the Indian gods, form a 
religion which in its fetishistic form is widely different from the 
spiritual ideas preached by Buddha. Each sect has selected a 
number of Kamis for its heaven. Every province, every town, 
every district takes to itself a patron god, often a mere mortal who 
has been happy enough to attain Nirvana. The foreigner finds it 
impossible to penetrate the mysteries of Japanese Buddhism, as 
they appear in the cult of the people. Only native scholars who 
have studied Buddhist theology and are familiar with the differences 
between the sects, can determine the manifold figures of gods, and 
assign to them their right place in each sect. 

Each of the six sects into which Japanese Buddhism is divided, 
appears in the museum marked by its individual peculiarities, and 
illustrated by idols and objects of religious worship. Among these 
the Mandara, a representation of the sect’s pantheon, teaches us to 
recognise the gods worshipped by thesect. One of the most charac- 
teristic of the many Mandaras is exhibited in the central Japanese 
hall of the museum. It isa group of large figures, which are a 
faithful copy, in original size, of nineteen of the most active 
Buddhas, set up by Kobo-Daishi in a temple in Kioto.™ Here we 
have an instructive picture of the Sin-gon sect’s conception of the 
working of the divine forces in the world, and the way in which 
Buddha seeks to save mankind. The Mandara is divided into three 
groups. In the midst the supreme Buddha, Dai-niti-niurai, is 
enthroned in sublime tranquillity. He it is who inspires all, and his 
uplifted forefinger is a symbol of reason, permeating and ruling the 
five elements, symbolised by the five fingers of the left hand. He 
is the full perfection of Buddhism. Around him are grouped four 
larger and four lesser figures, which are the chief and secondary 
emanations from his being. The former represent his virtues, per- 
sonified in beings rapt in eternal contemplation. These inspire the 
human Buddhas, and correspond to the Indian Dhyani Buddhas. 
The other lesser figures are beings of a lower rank, who have 
lived on earth, and whose function is to support the principal god- 
head in heaven. Like all Buddhist representations of deities these 
figures are almost lifeless in expression, and sit sunk in meditation. 


114 Milloué. l.c. 203. 
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The hands alone, which play so great a part in the symbolism of the 
- religion, express the working of the deity in each particular case, 

The group on the left consists of five smaller figures, each of 
which is thought to be inspired by one of the deities in the centre. 
They represent.the Bousats, beings who have become Buddhas, but 
have elected to descend to earth to save man, rather than to enjoy 
the eternal rest of Nirvana. They are not direct emanations of 
Dai-niti-niurai and the Dhyani-Buddhas, but inspired by them. 
They therefore correspond to the Indian Boddhisatvas, and en- 
deavour, like them, to convert mankind: by mildness and persua- 
sion. Their expression’corresponds with their function. The face 
is overspread with the usual lofty calm, while the expressive hands 
denote peace and love. 

The right-hand group corresponds to the left in number and 
size. It depicts the transformation of the central deities as Tembou, 
beings who strive to secure the salvation of man by force and 
terror. Dai-niti here appears in the most terrible form, as a demon 
with distorted countenance, holding a sword to hew down the 
passions, and a rope wherewith to bind the evil spirits. The other 
Dhyani-Buddhas are also similar in appearance in this transforma- 
tion, that the sight of them mey terrify mankind from following 
the wrong road. They too are armed to battle with the evil 
passions. 

In the corners, as a watch around this Assembly of gods, stand 
the four watchmen of heaven, among whom Bishamon, who dwells 
in the East, and Dai-kokou, god of the West, are the best known. 

The Mandara here described is chosen only as a single example, 
not as laying down a general rule. Other sects have chosen to 
worship other forms of the supreme Buddhas. One of them even 
places the law, symbolised by a tablet of wood, above Buddha himself. 
But various as the sects are, there are certain deities to be found 
in almost all of them. Among these Amida and Kuannon, as in 
China, are the most frequent. The former is represented as stand- 
ing on a lotus, with a halo round his head, as the guide of souls. 
The other, with the Boddhisatva crown on his head, is sunk in pro- 
found thought. A large number of the gods were originally 
Brahman, adopted by Buddhism, but naturally subordinated to the 
highest beings of this religion. Brahma himself, a figure with four 
heads and four arms, grasping a lance jn one hand, and snakes in.the 
other three, has become the Keeper of the world and Lord in one 
of the Paradises of Buddhism. His spouse, Sarasvati, is worshipped 


under the name of Ben-ten as goddess of love, beauty, and music, 
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just as in India. Garuda, who is represented in Japan also with a 
bird’s head, is worshipped as king of the birds, who gives power to 
perform miracles. The Indian god Yamma, Lord of the under- 
world, also plays a great part. He is depicted as a being with a 
demoniac expression, dressed in Chinese royal robes, holding a 
sceptre, and seated ‘at a table with a book before him, wherein the 
life of every human being is written down. The soul of the dead 
is conducted to the under-world, and in the mirror which is set 
before the judge he sees the deeds of his life pass in review. The 
result of the weighing in the scales of fate decides the doom of 
Yemma, whether the soul shall be born again as man, spirit, god, 
or Boddhisatva, if it has been virtuous, or in what part of the 
under-world it shall have place, if guilty.. The appearance of this 
Hell is shown us in an excellent Kakemono in the museum, a 
series of frightful pictures displaying the punishment of sinners 
in the various sections of the under-world. The naive representa- 
tions of these pictures are the worthy counterpart to our Gothic 
pictures of the Judgment Day. 

The gods we have mentioned and many others were adopted 
from Brahmanism. But there are several divine figures in the 
Buddhist pantheon original to Japan, but exclusively connected 
with Buddhism. The most popular of these is Jiso, a Boddhisatva, 
who left heaven and descended to earth, becoming incarnate in the 
form of a priest, to heal the sick and save souls. His special func- 
tion is to free small children from Hell, to which they have been 
sent for the sins committed in a previous existence. He is there- 
fore to be found repeated in all representations of the Buddhist 
Hell. The Musée Guimet contains several excellent statuettes of 
him, depicting him as an old man, with a benign but immovable 
face, holding a beggar’s staff in one hand, and in the other the cup 
of precious stone. He is also frequently worshipped as an old man 
with a very well-pleased expression (Yen-no-guio-dja), an ascetic 
who loved the mountains, whom the popular belief regards as the 
protector of travellers. He is always represented with the ring- 
staff, a traveller’s staff and a pair of huge sandals. 

The seven Gods of Happiness, which enjoy the greatest popu- 
larity among all the Japanese deities, are of mixed origin. They 
form a sort of counterpart to the Eight Immortals in China, but 
are not regarded by any means so seriously as the latter. In 
themselves separately, they were originally very reverend deities, 


115 In French Sistre d Anneaux, used in Japan by beggars and monks to 
attract attention. 
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whose cradle stood in India and China. But being grouped in a 
single band by some artist’s fancy, they are more often the butt of 
Japanese flippancy than objects of reverence. And yet we find 
among them so sublime a deity as the ancient Fuku-roku-dju, whose 
name alone expresses every sort of happiness, honour, riches and 
long life, and whose vast forehead is the seat of the highest wisdom. 
In drawings, lacker-work, figures of porcelain, wood. and ivory, he is 
portrayed with his stick and book, or accompanied by the crane, in 
the most grotesque postures and forms. His comrades share the 
same fate. The Musée Guimet contains a fine collection of figures 
of these gods, in which the artists have given the rein to their 
humour. The favourites of the people and perpetual butt of their 
wanton wit are especially the god of contentment, the ever joyous 
Hotei, with his fat paunch and his sack, and Dai-koku, god of 
wealth, with his rice-sack and miner's pick-axe, with which he ex- 
tracts riches from the bowels of the earth. The others are not 
spared. Yebis, god of trade and fishing, the only Shintoistic deity 
in the whole assembly, Bishamon, king of heaven, the cithern-play- 
ing Ben-ten, and the reverend old Dju-ro-djin with his stag, are 
often seen in situations little consistent with their divine dignity. 
Besides these gods there are a number of legendary persons, Rakans, 
Buddha’s disciples, portrayed in groups and painted representations, 
among which five paintings from a temple at Tokio are among the 
greatest treasures of the museum. 

The limits of this review forbid ns to discuss these interesting 
materials at greater length, much as we are tempted to linger in 
this unique museum. We leave it impressed with admiration for 
the earnestness and energy of the work here carried on, in the en- 
deavour to shed light on dark and difficult regions, and with pro- 
found respect for the man whose love of science has created an 
institute, founded on so grand a scale, and providing materials so 
vast and novel, for the study of religions. It was a happy thought 
of Emile Guimet, and a fresh as well as a strong proof of his 
interest in the subject, to present his museum to the French nation. 
In Paris, where it is more accessible-than in Lyons, its usefulness 
will be fully appreciated. In connexion with the orienta] school 
attached to it, it will help to spread the knowledge and interest in 
the study of religions in still wider circles. 





CONCLUSION, 


Our review is now ended. We-have merely touched on the 
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most important points, and many deserving fuller discussion have 
been but briefly described. But from what we have written the 
reader will readily perceive that the result obtained in recent years 
by energetic collecting is very large indeed, and far exceeds the ex- 
pectations that might fairly have been formed, when the great 
systematic harvest was first commenced. Various ethnographic 
regions have yielded collections which fulfil every demand for 
completeness and direct definition. Others again have produced 
materials, which though not entirely exhausted, still permit the 
ground-lines of culture in the several groups of peoples to appear 
with great clearness. Much still awaits completion. In some 
points we shall never get further than we are already. But 
throughout the world, in every part, Europeans are constantly 
coming into contact with new peoples; and with the keen under- 
standing for ethnological observations awakened in our days, every 
new expedition of discovery will bring the museums nearer to their 
goal, by supplying them with materials for study carefully garnered in. 

In these pages we have concerned ourselves only with the 
ethnographic materials of the museums, the zeal for collecting 
which has lately been developed. The second main task of a 
museum, to arrange and classify, we have not dwelt on. We have 
not here space to examine thuroughly the principles which should 
guide this part of the work. We cannot however pass over this 
important and much discussed question in complete silence, but take 
the liberty in conclusion to make a few short remarks on the 
subject. 

Two different systems of arranging an ethnographicel museum 
are proposed. The one may be called the sociological, the other the 
ethnographical. The most important advocate for the former was 
Jomard, His idea was to create a museum meant to display the 
more primitive stages in man’s development in all spheres of social 
life. Each of these was to be illustrated apart by groups of homo- 
geneous objects. The material therefore was not to be arranged 
according to its ethnological origin, but according to the kind of 
objects. Thus everything that was of the same nature and for the 
same purpose was to be gathered into main groups. The sub- 
sections were to be arranged geographically, and would display the 
ethnic varieties. “En étudiant et en suivant une telle collection, 
depuis son commencement jusqu’a sa fin, l’on aurait sous les yeux 
un tableau successif et progressif de l'industrie de l’*homme depuis 
ses besoins les plus impérieux jusqu’aux développements du luxe.” ™ 
116 Lettre d M. Ph. Fr. de Siebold, p. 10. 
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Jomard’s further extension of this grand idea is very attractive. 
Following the natural course of development he would begin with 
those groups of objects which satisfy man’s first wants—implements 
for fishing, hunting, agriculture, etce,—and proceed to clothes, 
dwellings, daily household life, war, art and science, ending with 
the groups which illustrate customs, forms and religion. But the 
plan in its entirety has proved mistaken ; first and foremost because 
that which should be the chief section in an ethnographical museum 
become subordinate and vice versa. The ethnological picture as a 
single whole was broken up into a number of details. The arrange- 
ment according to the kind and purpose of the object tears them 
from their natural continuity, and they lose the background, 
without which it is impossible to understand their proper meaning. 
In every stage of culture there exists an inner connexion between 
the various utterances of life in a people, certainly not the 
“harmony,” on the strength of which sone have drawn con- 
clusions from the mode of development in one region to that in 
another, but yet a cohesion, modified by a variety of circumstances, 
such as climate and natural conditions, spiritual development, 
intercourse with the world around, ete. This cohesion must be 
preserved in a museum, if one is to*understand a given stage of 
development. Separate kinds of objects may indeed, when severed 
from the ethnographic whole, be of importance to the study of 
industry and the history of technical art. But an ethnographical 
museum cannot be arranged on a plan which separates things that 
belong to one another, and unites objects of utterly heterogeneous 
origin. 

The second principle on which to arrange a museum is the 
purely ethnographical. The importance of this has already been 
upheld by Siebold in his reply to Jomard.™ According to this 
system all objects from the same race are united, and the vari- 
ous tribes are formed into ethnological groups according to their 
affinity, a method so simple and natural, that no wonder it has 
been generally adopted. People now-a-days have ceased to set up 
the more or less worthless systems of an affinity in the whole of 
mankind, which used to play so great a part in ethnography. A 
strictly inductive method now endeavours to build up the scientific 
structure from the foundations, carefully investigating each tribe 
and group of peoples. Men have now learned to see that the 
gradual progress of the antbropological and ethnological work is 
necessary to solve the problems of the relation between one people 


137 Sur Putilité des musées éthnographiques, p. 16. 
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and another. In the same way the basis for a scientific study of 
the history of culture is sought for. There has been no lack of 
theories as to the development of the human race in material and 
intellectual respects, the progress and retrogression among primitive 
peoples. But here also sure results can only be attained by 
induction. An infinity of investigations into details is needed 
before that complete comprehension of the subject can be gained, 
which is the aim of the ethnologist. Under these circumstances 
the ethnographical arrangement is the only one that can be em- 
ployed ina museum. It gives no solution of the great questions, 
no results of dubious worth, but it does supply what is demanded 
of every descriptive treatment of ethnography, materials arranged 
in such order as to be as accessible as possible for investigation. 
Only thus can a museum illustrate the various conditions of culture 
to be found in each people. The chief races being kept together, 
we are presented with a picture of the various forms of develop- 
ment within each several group of peoples, All the large 
European museums have now adopted the ethnographical principle 
as the basis of their arrangement. But all have not been equally 
successful in carrying it out. There are still collections in which 
chance plays a large part. They show clearly enough how needful 
is consistency in this respect, if the museum is to be something 
more than a mere store-house. 

But to carry out the arrangement on ethnographical lines is not 
all that is needed for a great museum. To maintain the possibility 
of a general survey, there should be a number of sub-sections to 
show the necessary grouping of the materials in detail. The 
demands are in this case the same as are made of all well-ordered 
culture-history collections; namely, that things which belong to 
one another should not be sundered. Within the groups of peoples, 
objects of the same kind and purpose should be united into groups 
which individually illustrate one side of man’s life and works, and 
together give a clear, general, and well-articulated view of the con- 
dition of things among one people, For this sort of grouping there 
is no better plan to work on than that of Jomard.. His many . 
groups are excellent sub-sections in a museum arranged ethno- 
graphically, being naturally defined and systematically put together. 
They give a division of the materials which forms a finely shaded 
picture of the various peoples, representing every sphere of life, 
from the most elementary works, the means to secure existence, 
up to the higher functions of social life, 

Such an arrangement is, however, by no means carried out in 
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every museum. The India Museum, the museum in Leyden and 
the Musée de Trocadero, with the Copenhagen Museum are the only 
ones which have completed a detailed classification of their 
collections. Even in museums fully exhibited, it would seem that 
those who have the charge of them have not yet got their eyes 
open to the importance of this, The German museums which are 
still undergoing re-arrangement have not yet got so far. Here is a 
task of great importance, which will only be finished satisfactorily 
when the colossal and ever-growing materials have been thoroughly 
worked up. Then, and not till then, will the arrangement and 
exhibits of the museums give them the place they are entitled 


to by their contents. 





, CORRESPONDENCE: 


LOCAL MUSEUMS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tas last summer I have visited many of our local museums including 
Canterbury, Colchester, and Salisbury. The museum of St. Augustine’s 
College at Canterbury, is entirely devoted to ethnographical objects, the 
collection having been sent over from time to time, by the various mission- 
ary clergymen who have been sent out from St. Augustine’s to various parts 
of the globe. There is no catalogue of this interesting collection, and no 
arrangement by tribes or races, such as Dr. Bahnson in his account so 
clearly shows is the correct method of arrangement. Would it not be 
possible to have some kind of common organization for local museums 4 
Surely the Government might be induced to appoint a qualified official who 
would advise on matters of classification and re-arrangement. If all local 
museums were in touch with, say, the British Museum, students would 
gain very much, The localities where objects are found are, of course, the 
places where museums should be formed, but there is no reason why the 
information thus placed at the students’ disposal should be practically lost 
through the want of careful organization. I shall be glad to hear from 
those interested in the subject as it is a matter I intend bringing forward 
at the meeting of the Committee on Local Archsological Research. In the 
meantime I would draw attention to the Public Libraries and Museums 
Act of 1855, which, I believe, enables local authorities to impose a rate 
for the support of Museums. j 


G, L. Gomoe. 


Barnes Common. 
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STONEHENGE.* 


F all the antiquarian riddles that have perplexed the students 
of. our early history the“origin and meaning of Stonehenge 
haz been perhaps the longest in awaiting itssolution. The Sphynx 
still sits upon those stony portals. When and why were these 
mighty blocks upreared ?, Who were the builders of the monument ? 
and what rites or ceremonies were celebrated within its ancient 
Cireuit? The answers tliat have been given to these enquiries have 
been of the most varied kind. Myth has been accepted as history 
and Merlin himself euhémerized. The druidical fancies of our 
earlier antiquaries have found a roosting-place on trilith and 
“ altarstone.” 

I need not here do more than mention the conjecture that 
Stonehenge was Boadicea’s burial place, or the still wilder speculation 
which saw in it a Roman temple of Coelus “ by some authors called 
Coelum,” or made of it a Court Royal for the “ election and inaugura- 
tion of Danish kings, ” or converted it at will into a “Forum” or a 
“Druid Orrery!” Stukeley, who could nicely discriminate the barrow 
of an “ Archdruid” from that of a “ King of the older line,” went so 
far as to fix the precise date of the erection of Stonehenge in the 
year 460 B.c. 

- All this is merely beating of the air. After all, perhaps we may 
yet find ourselves once more in druid company, but we must at least 
arrive there by the methods imposed by modern science. A com- 
parative study of Stonehenge in relation to other monuments, and 
even to the existing usages of primitive peoples, is a necessary pre- 
liminary to our enquiry, and it is by means of these comparisons 
that I hope to lead up to some well-grounded conclusions as to the 
character of the cult with which Stonehenge was associated. On 
the other hand a careful examination of discoveries made within 
the circles themselves, and of the relation existing between the 
monument as a whole and the surrounding barrows as read by the 


1 A public lecture given in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, Dec. 6, 1888. 
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light of archeological science will be found to supply a trustworthy 
clue to the approximate date of the construction. 

The question that we set ourselves in the first place is, What 
analogies do we find elsewhere for the huge pile on Salisbury 
plain ? 

The enquiry upon which we are thus embarked is of such ex- 
tensive scope that it would be impossible for me on the present 
occasion to give more than the most general summary of the results. 
But the most important conclusion to which—as far at least as I 
am able to read the evidence—this investigation of the widespread 
class of Megalithic Circles leads us, may be very briefly stated. In 
a word, wherever, whether from existing primitive customs, or from 
associated ancient relics, the meaning of these great stone monu- 
ments has been clearly revealed to us, we find them connected 
either directly or indirectly with sepulchral usage. 

In the most primitive examples it seems indeed to be an universal 
rule that the stone circle surrounds a central dolmen or stone cist 
containing the remains of the dead. To take, for example, some of 
the closest known parallels to our great British monument—the 
stone circles described by travellers in Arabia and its borderlands, 
are distinctly associated with central interments. Mr. Palmer in 
his book on the Desert of Exodus states that in the neighbourhood 
of Sinai he saw huge stone circles, some of them measuring 100 feet 
in diameter, having in the centre a cist covered with a heap of huge 
boulders. In the cists he found skeletons in the same contracted 
position—the attitude of sleep amongst the “ Courtmantles” of primi- 
tive times—as is seen in our own early interments. Similar circles 
and dolmens have been observed by Palgrave and others in Central 
Arabia, nor has their sepulchral association died out in Arabian 
poetry and tradition. The native Australians, to take a more distant 
example, to this day still build stone circles round a central monu- 
ment or Menhir, that marks the grave of a chief. 

As I have elsewhere endeavoured to point out, this original 
sepulchral connexion of Megalithic Circles is of primary importance 
in its bearing on their origin. It enables us in fact to trace the 
embryology of these greater monuments to the smaller and simpler 
circles that actually mark the limits of the primitive grave-mound. 
The three component parts of the most characteristic of the Megali- 
thie Circles, the circle itself, the stone avenue opening from it, and the 
cist or dolmen contained by it, are all of them mere amplifications 
of the simplest sepulchral forms. The Circle is an enlarged version 
of the ring of stones placed round the grave-mound ; the Dolmen 
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represents the cist within it ; the Avenue is merely the continuation 
of the underground gallery, which in our earliest barrows leads to 
the sepulchral chamber. The only difference lies in the greater size 
of the stones in the Megalithic Circles, and that in this case they 
are no longer covered by or in juxtaposition with the earth mound, but 
have become free-standing. The change no doubt represents a 
development in sepulchral cult. In the case of the Chambered 
Barrow the stones may be said still to fulfil an original structural 
function ; in the case of the Circles they bear a more purely ritual 
signification. In some cases we find transitional examples in which 
the stone circle is actually seen in the act as it were of separating 
itself from the earth barrow. Thus in the great monument of New 
Grange the stone circle is separated by an interval of some twenty 
feet from the central mound. At Northern Moytura, in Ireland, we 
find again the debris of a round barrow containing a cruciform 
chamber like that of our Wayland’s Smithy, surrounded by a ring 
of small stones, and again outside this inner ring, which is in direct 
contact with the chamber of death, an outer ring of larger stones 
which obviously have no longer a structural but a secondary religious 
object. This outer ring displays another important characteristic. 
On one side two large blocks are set outside the circle, forming as it 
were an embryo avenue, which is in fact the continuation of the 
gallery of the actual tomb. 


Thus the essential features of the Megalithic Circle, the Circle 


itself, the Avenue and the central Dolmen, lead us back to the ring 
Stones of the primitive grave mound, to its gallery and sepulchral 
chamber. The one is simply the magnification of the other. But the 
early barrows of the North, as was pointed out by Prof. Nilsson, re- 
present in fact only a primitive form of mound dwelling such as is 
still represented by the Lapp Gamme or the Siberian Yurt. It is a 
primitive dwelling of the living preserved by religious usage as a 
dwelling for the dead in days when in all probability the living had 
adopted houses of somewhat improved construction, and adapted to 
& less boreal climate. And this carries us back a step further. In 
order to understand the actual meaning of the primitive elements 
already described as common both to the grave-mound and the 
Megalithic Circle, we cannot do better than study the actual mound- 
dwellings of some of the primitive peoples such as they still exist 
in the extreme North of Europe and Asia. In the Lapp 
Gamme near the North Cape we can see the component 
elements of our sepulchral Circles still performing their original 
constructive functions, There are the ring-stones actually employed 
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in propping up the turf-covered moun1 of the dwelling, and 
there is the low entrance gallery leading to the chamber 
‘within, which, in fact, is the living representative, and at the 
same time the remote progenitor of the gallery of the Chambered 
Barrow, and of the avenue of the Sepulchral Circle. And 
there is yet another interesting feature to which I must call 
your attention. In this and the other Northern mound dwellings 
of the kind, the entrance gallery is oriented, facing the rising sun, 
for the inmates to be awakened by the first morning rays in a land 
where during a large part of the year the hours of daylight are few 
in number. In the Chambered Barrow which represents the same 
mound dwelling as applied to the dead, the old orientation is still 
adhered to, and it will be seen therefore that however the after- 
thoughts of religion may have connected this usage with the wor- 
ship of the sun, it is in its origin to be accounted for, like the 
stone circle and the gallery and avenue, by purely utilitarian 
reasons. 

If after this somewhat extensive survey we set ourselves to 
examine the great Megalithic Circles existing on British soil, we 
shall find abundant traces of the original sepulchral connexion to 
which I have referred. Thus in the Ring of Brogar near Stennis 
in the Orkneys, at Arbor Low in Derbyshire, at Mayborough near 
‘Penrith, at Avebury and elsewhere there are or were distinct remains 
of Central Dolmens. The great Circle of Avebury which must be 
regarded as one of the most notable of our Megalithic Monuments 
embraces within its circuit two lesser circles containing each an 
inner ring and in the centre in both cases remains of a stone 
chamber, which there can be little doubt once contained interments. 

These and other examples are sufficient to bear out the general 
principle already laid down, that in their origin at least, these great 
Stone Circles in Britain as elsewhere were connected with a funereal 
cult. And in Stonehenge itself we have to deal with a monument 
which, though of a more complicated arrangement and displaying 
greater technical skill, must still be regarded as belonging to the 
same general class as the simpler forms already alluded to. 

Stonehenge, whilst retaining on a lesser scale many of the char- 
acteristic features: of Avebury, shows in other respects a distinct 
advance on its ruder prototypes. We have no longer to deal with 
mere rough-hewn blocks as in the Megalithic Circles hitherto de- 
scribed. The great blocks of Stonehenge are not only cut with 
considerable skill, but the imposts are compacted into one another 
and into the upright blocks on which they rest, by tenons or pro- 
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jecting bosses fitting into. mortices or bowl-likeg’bi 
blocks with Which the are connected. In the arpa 
stones there is greater complexity’; finally, there’ i ’ 
material of the rocks themselves. o 

* ‘At Stonéhenge as at Avebury the Megalithic Cincles'® are sur- 
rounded by an earthen rampart. In the case of Stonehenge this is 
a low Vallum, surrounded by a ditch, and 365 feet in external 
diameter. At the N.E. point this outer circle opens into an avenue, 
flanked by an earthwork and ditch on either side. Two stones are 
to be seen on the inner edge of the embankment, one on the S.E. side 
nearly 9 feet high and another on the N.W. about 4 feet. Immedi- 
ately within the entrance to the avenue lies a large block 20 feet long 
by 6 feet 10 inches wide, which once stood erect here, and 98 feet 
further down’ the avenue is another stone 16 feet high. It seems 
to me to be quite possible that as at Avebury there was originally 
an outer stone circle immediately within the Vallum, and that the 
stones within the earth avenue represent an original stone avenue 
contained by it. 

Accepting Sir R. C. Hoare’s restoration of the central monuments 
these originally consisted of an outer circle of upright blocks 
supporting imposts which were fitted into one another and thus 
formed one continuous circular architrave. The diameter of this 


circle is ubout 100 feet. Within this again is an incomplete circle 


of smaller stones, which in turn surrounds what were originally 5. 
great triliths—the central trilith 21 feet high—arranged in a kind 
of horse-shoe form, and overlooking on. their inner side a horse- 
shoe of smaller blocks. In the choir thus formed lies a long flat 
block known as the altar stone. 

With regard to the material of the stones with which Stonehenge 
is constructed, a remarkable phenomenon presents itself. The great. 
blocks of the outer circle and triliths are formed of the “sarsen” 
stones—Saracen or heathen stones—that strew the Wiltshire valleys, 
masses of sand, that is, concreted together by siliceous cement. On 
the other hand the so-called altar is a grey sandstone resembling 
some of the Devonian and Cambrian rocks, and the stones of the 
smaller inner circles are of an igneous formation which could not. 
have been procured anywhere in the neighbourhood. Rocks ap- 
proaching the character of some of these occur in North Wales, in 
Pembroke and Caernarvon, and in Cumberland; but on the other 
hand geological opinion seems to incline to the view that some of 
these igneous stones bear the closest resemblance to rocks existing 
in the Channel Islands and Brittany. 
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We have therefore the remarkable fact that these lesser blocks 
were transported to their present sanctuary from some distant site, 
and so far as the collateral evidence. regarding the builders of 
Stonehenge allow us to form a judgment on the matter, it appears 
by no means improbable that they were transported to Stonehenge 
from over sea. ; 

Reviewing then the general arrangement of the stones at Stone- 
henge, we see that though there are some new features, the monu- 
ment asa, whole belongs to the same class as the great Circles already 
alluded to at Avebury and elsewhere. There is the surrounding 
ditch and vallum, there is the avenue, and there are the concentric 
stone circles. All that has been said as to the original sources of 
these other Megalithic piles applies therefore to Stonehenge. In 
the circling ditch and earthwork we may probably here and else- 
where trace the influence of the circular villagé enclosure in settling 
the form of the religious enclosure. The stone rings and the 
avenue have been traced back step by step from the circle stones 

‘supporting the sepulchral mound and the gallery of the sepulchral 
chamber. The triliths are indeed a new feature in connexion with 
the stone circle, but the triliths as shown from the example of some 
of our later Long-Barrows, and by a comparison with the monuments 
of Tripoli, of Syria, of India and elsewhere, are themselves only the 
perpetuation of a part of the sepulchral structure, the actual gateway 
of the subterranean chamber, which remains as a ritual survival 
when owing to cremation or other causes the galleried chamber 
to which it led has itself been modified away. Like the Circles 
themselves, like the Avenue, the Trilith is of sepulchral origin and 
connects itself directly with the worship of departed Spirits, The 
Stone Cirele and the Trilith are in fact combined in other parts of the 
world. At Kasseen, in Central Arabia—where the Dolmens in the 
middle of many Stone Circles fully attest their sepulchral connexion 
—Mr. Palgrave observed huge triliths arranged so as to form part 
of a circle, and many other fragments lying overthrown in their 
vicinity. “Two of the upright blocks,” he tells us; “ at about eight 
feet apart, and resembling huge gateposis, yet bore their horizontal 
lintel—a long block laid across them.” 

Have we in the case of Stonehenge also to dial with a structure 

» primarily ,connected with a funereal cult? Analogy with other 


- »»» Similar monuments may be certainly taken to support this view, and 


the discovery of an “ incense cup ” characteristic of the interments 
of the neighbouring barrows to which I shall have further occasion 
to allude, goes far to show that interments of some kind actually did 
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take place within the monument. The general results, however, of 
excavations in the interior Circle point less to actual sepulture than 
to sacrificial rites, quantities of horns and bones of animals, oxen, 
stags, and others having been dug up together with charcoal. On 
the whole we seem here to have to do with a monument which, 
though belonging to an originally sepulchral class, represents a some- 
what higher stage of Religion than that immediately associated with 
the remains of the dead. The phenomena with which we have here 
to deal seem to me to receive a striking illustration from the 
practice of some of those aboriginal Indian tribes to which we 
naturally turn as the best living expositors of Megalithic construc- 
tion and the religious ideas that underly it. The Khasis of North- 
East Bengal whose stone circles and dolmens have been described 
by Dr. Hooker and Major Godwin-Austen, still erect their modern 
Stonehenges piecemeal. These mighty piles are in themselves non- 
sepulchral, but are based on a sepulchral cult, and are reared as a 
propitiation either to the departed Spirits of their own ancestors or 
to any other Spirit whom they may think it necessary to appease 
or right tohonour. They consist of dolmens or large slabs supported 
each by low uprights, surrounded by tall upright blocks or Menhirs, 
one of which measured by Dr. Hooker was 27 feet high, 6 feet broad 
at the base, and two and a-half feet thick. But all these Menhirs 
are not put up at once. Thus we are told of a monument of this 
class reared in honour of the Spirit of an old lady of the tribe 
whose departure from the world was succeeded by a very prosper- 
ous season. Some sixty years later, times being bad, they again 
bethought themselves of their spiritual benefactor and raised a batch 
of five more stones to her memory, and in 1869 they added another 
batch of five. 

The hewing and heaving into their place of these mighty blocks 
as practised among the Khasis is itself of the highest interest from 
the light it throws on the problem suggested by many of the megali- 
thie structures of prehistoric times. The Khasis break and flake the 
great blocks by heating them along a line and then pouring water 
on them. For transporting the larger blocks they use wooden 
rollers drawn by a large number of men harnessed to them by rattan 
ropes. In order to set a block upright one end is slipped into a hole, 
one to three feet deep, while the other is tugged by ropes. Finally, 
for lifting one megalithic block on to another a gradual slope of 
earth is made, up which the block is rolled by means of the ropes 
and rollers. 

These Khasi examples are of great value, not only as a living 
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illustration of the method of constructing Megalithic monuments 
amongst primitive peoples, but as revealing to us the underlying 
cult of departed Spirits which prompted such erections even when 
not in actual association with a tomb. As regards Stonehenge, 
however, there is one feature in these Khasi examples which seems 
to me to be peculiarly instructive in its bearing on a theory put 
forward by Mr. Flinders Petrie on the wholly independent ground 
of inductive metrology. 

In the case of the modern Megalithic Circles we see that the 
huge blocks are not all put up at one time but in batches of 
an equal number of stones at intervals of time. Now this is 
precisely what on purely metrological grounds Mr. Petrie has 
shown to hold good with regard to a part at least of the structure 
of Stonehenge. Mr. Petrie bas pointed out that of the 18 exist- 
ing blocks of the circle of blue stones 14 are arranged in pairs 
opposite to one another, and that further in the 4 (87-40 of 
his plan), and in the 4 (46-49) that match these, “there occur two 
stones in each set which are dissimilar to all the others, being schist 
or hornstone in place of Syenite.” He adds that “if the Circle was 
1 ever <omplete it is highly improbable that the spoilers would 
remove stones always in pairs opposite to each other. The proba- 
bility of 14 out of 18 stones being by chance opposite to each other 
in a set of 44 places is about 5000 to 1.” He therefore infers that 
the blue stone circle was never complete. The analogy of the 
Khasi monuments may enable us to go further and infer that the part 
which was set up, consisting as it does of pairs of stones opposite to 
one another, was set up gradually and at intervals of time. 

Mr. Petrie’s metrological researches further point to the conclu- 
sion that other parts of Stonehenge were made at different times. 
This is strongly shown by the fact that each of the Stone Circles as 
well as the Earth Circle has a different contre. The general con- 
clusion at which he arrives by a purely inductive method is that the 
relative age of the various parts is as follows:—1. The Earth Circle, 
2. the Avenue, 3. Sarsen Circle, Trilithons, mounds 92 and 94, and 
outlying Circles, which he regards as more or less contemporaneous, 
and lastly the Bluestones, which as we have seen, seem themselves 
to have been set up at different periods. Stonehenge, like Rome, 
was not built in a day. 

I shall now venture to make a few iaitinde bearing on the 
approximate period covered by this gradual construction, and in 
this connexion Mr. Petrie’s metrological studies have for us a further 
value. There exist within the Stonehenge vallum two small 
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barrows, one surrounded by a ditch, anl it has been generally 
supposed that these two barrows were found there by the builders. 
Mr. Petrie, however, has advanced good reasons for believing that 
these mounds form in fact an integral part of Stonehenge itself. He 
observes that the stones and mounds (91-94) of his plan are exactly 
opposite, stone to stone and mound to mound, and display therefore 
the same symmetrical relation as the stones in the blue stone circle. 
In this case then the mound is evidently regarded as the votive 
equivalent of the stone—an additional reason for bringing the erec- 
tion of the stones themselves into an originally funereal connexion. 
This equation of stone and mound is in fact, on a smaller scale, 
illustrated in every village churchyard. 

But the existence of two barrows within the Stonehenge enclosure 
and forming an integral part of the plan, has a special bearing on 
the chronology of Stonehenge, in that it affords an additional link 
of connexion between the great monument and the Round Barrows 
of the adjvining district—with which on independent grounds we 
are led to associate it. 

That Stonehenge was erected at least before the close of what 
may be called the Round-barrow Period in this part of Britain rests 
on evidence which, taking it altogether, must to my mind be re- 
garded as conclusive. 

First there is the evidence of the chippings of the Stonehenge 
stones found in some of the circumjacent barrows. From Sir R. C. 
Hoare’s account of the excavation of barrow No. 16,? it appears that 
a chip of one of the blue imported Stonebenge stones lay beneath a 
bed of white undisturbed earth, over a cist containing a primary 
interment of burnt bones, a bronze pin, and, as he calls it, a spear- 
head. In opening the fine bell-shaped barrow North East of Stone- 
henge he also found chippings of the same stones and he therefore 
infers that “at the period when the tumuli adjoining Stonehenge were 
raised the plain was covered with the chippings of the stones that 
had been employed in the Stone Circle.” In his excavations of the 
Stonehenge barrows Stukeley found the same chippings. He relates 
for instance “in a great and very flat old fashioned barrow west of 
Stonehenge I found bits of red and blue marble chippings of the 
stones of the Temple, so that probably the interred was one of the 
builders.” No doubt as has been suggested the intrusion of some 
of the Stonehenge chips into the barrows may be due to the action 
of earthworms, and rabbits again are often instrumental in intro- 
ducing foreign matter into ancient sepultures; but the case of 


2 Ancient Wilts., I, 127. 
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barrow No. 16 given by Sir R. Colt Hoare was regarded by that 
great explorer as conclusive, and the researches of Mr. Cunnington 
of Heytesbury led him to corroborate this conclusion.* 

Further it is to be observed that the form of Stonehenge with its 
surrounding bank and ditch of itself presents a certain analogy to 
the disk-shaped barrows which are a speciality of its surroundings, 
But both from their form and contents‘ there is good ground for 
regarding these as the latest type of bronze age barrow here repre- 
sented. Of 36 disc-shaped barrows 35 contained cremation inter- 
ments, a sign of comparative remoteness from the skeleton interments 
of Neolithic times, and affording a striking contrast to the general 
statistics of the Wiltshire round-barrows, in which the total pro- 
portion of unburnt to burnt remains is 82 to 272. The number of 
glass beads contained in these barrows is also an evidence of their 
comparatively Jate date. The disk-shaped barrow, to quote Dr. 
Thurnam’s description, “consists of a circular area on the same level 
as the surrounding turf, generally about a hundred feet in diameter, 
though sometimes much less and sometimes nearly double this size. 
The enclosed area is surrounded by a ditch with a bank on the out- 
side both very regularly formed. In the centre tuere is usually a 
small mound of very slight elevation, not more than one foot in 
height ; sometimes there are two or even three such mounds corres- 
ponding to so many sepulchral deposits. So insignificant are these 
central mounds that they are scarcely recognised as tumuli by the 
casual observer, who remarks chiefly the surrounding ditch and 
bank and calls the whole a Ring or Circle.”* This is almost to describe 
the emplacement of Stonehenge itself, though in this case the ditch 
is outside the embankment. 

The general inference which we draw from the intimate structural] 
connexion between Stonehenge and these disk-shaped barrow. 
is, that the great stone circles themselves were erected towards 
the close of the Round-Barrow Period, The proportionately fre- 
quent occurrence of gold relics in barrows in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Stonehenge, 4 out of 5 such discoveries having 
been made within half-a-mile of this monument, points in the 
same direction. 

We have thus converging evidence of the aaa varied kind all 


hea streams Paces . 

4 The interments are not in urns but in small dished graves scooped out of the 
chalk (Analogous to the Brandgruben of the North). 

5Thurnam Arch., xliii. 293. These disk-shaped barrows are Stukeley’s 
Druid’s barrows, 
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tending to show that Stonehenge was in being before the cessation 
of the Round-Barrow Period, or in other words before the close of 
the Bronze Age in this part of Britain. A remarkable discovery 
made some time back near one of the triliths, tends not only to con- 
firm this view but to suggest that at least one Bronze Age interment 
took place within its inner area. Aubrey records the exhumation 
by Inigo Jones, three feet deep near a trilith, of a “Thuribulum ” 
or incense cup. Now the incense cups are one of the speci- 
alities of the Bronze Age round-barrow interments of Wiltshire, 
and from the fragile and partially baked character of early 
British pottery the discovery of a perfect example three feet beneath 
the surface is strong presumptive evidence that it lay more or less 
in situ where it had been originally buried, and that it had not as 
is probable in the case of some more solid fragments of Roman tiles 
and pottery, been brought down by the subsequent action of 
burrowing animals or other causes. From the nature of the article 
we may also infer that it formed part of an interment and that it 
originally accompanied incinerated human remains. The discovery 
of fragments of coarse half-baked British pottery and charcoal six 

feet beneath the surface by the so-called altar also affords strong 
presumptive evidence of an interment. Unfortunately the excav- 

ations of the inner area of Stonehenge in pre-scientific times must 
almost extinguish the hope of our obtaining much more to confirm 
the presumptions established by these finds. Satisfactory results, as 
General Pitt-Rivers has suggested, may, however, yet be obtained 
by a careful excavation of the surrounding ditch. 

Stonehenge then, if this accumulative evidence is. worth any- 
thing, was at least begun before the close of the Wiltshire “ Round- 
Barrow” Period. But, as already shown, there is reason to believe 
that its foundation belongs to the conclusion of this Period. It is 
evident indeed that though this mighty monument forms as it were 
part of a great group of barrows, the barrows themselves with the 
exception of the two within its own area are disposed: without any 
reference to Stonehenge and do not in any way cluster about it, as 
we night reasonably have expected them to do had the bulk of 
them been reared after the Stone Circle. 

Assuming then that Stonehenge belongs to the conclusion ot the 
Round-Barrow Period of the district, it remains to enquire to what 
approximate date do theSe Bronze Age interments by which Stone- 
henge is surrounded reach down? The glass beads and the gold and 
ivory ornaments which occur in some of these barrows forbid our re- 
ferring those in which such objects occur to a very remote date. An 
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ivory object found by Sir R. C. Hoare in a barrow at, Normanton and 
described by him as resembling the handle of a cup, is so stylistically 
carved as to remind us of the treatment of some late Celtic bronze 
articles. It is no doubt an imported object derived from Southern 
Europe, where already in the 5th century before our era, Greek and 
Etruscan influences were forming a style which in the succeeding 
period the Celt was to develope and stamp with his own imaginative 
individuality. In the case of the amber collar found in one of the 
Lake barrows, about two miles from Stonehenge,’ we are on still 
- more certain ground. It is of a form and arrangement identical 
with the amber necklaces found in the great cemetery of Hallstatt 
in Upper Austria, and from the similar character of the boring of 
the beads must in all probability have come from the same centre 
of manufacture as the Central European specimens. And with 
regard to the date of these Hallstatt interments the recent dis- 
coveries of certain of the most characteristic forms, and notably the 
bronze buckets or ciste a cordoni in N. Italian tombs associated 
with Greek vases, have supplied us with some new and convincing 
evidence. Some of the Greek vases with which these relics are 
associated bear on them the signature of the vase painter Kachry- 
lién, whose activity lay in the first half of the fifth century before 
our era ; in other cases, however, the Greek associations point to a 
fourth century date. We are consequently reduced to infer that a 
large proportion of the Hullstatt remains reach down to the period 
between the approximate dates of 450-300 B.c., and as the amber 
necklaces found at Hallstatt and that of the Lake barrow, near 
Stonehenge, were both in all probability articles of import from the 
North Sea, or Baltic coast, we may safely assume that they both 
belong to the same period. 

The contents of another of these barrows point even to a some- 
what later date. Mr. Duke, in his collection at Lake House, has a 
socketed celt of an early, though not the earliest, type, which he 
believes to have been obtained along with a triangular dagger blade 
from a barrow at Lake. Now in the Hallstatt remains which approxi- 
mately reach down to the middle or end of the fourth century B.c., 
and show the transition from the use of bronze to iron in Central 
Europe, the socketed celt is seen in course of development from the 
flanged “palstave” with over-lapping wings, which wings indeed 
are seen in a rudimentary form in the earliest socketed type. But 


® Ancient Willts., vol. I., pl. xxiv., p. 147. wi 
T For restoration, see Long, Stonehenge, p. 181. It is in the interesting 
collection of Mr. Duke of Lake House. . 
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if in Central Europe, on a main avenue of trade between N. and 
S., the socketed celt was only first coming into existence about the 
middle of the fourth century B.c., it would not be safe to suppose 
that this form reached Britain, whither it seems to have made its 
way from the Rhenish district, till a somewhat later date. If then 
a socketed celt was found, as Mr. Duke asserts in one of the Stone- 
henge barrows, its appearance must be taken to bring down the 
latest of these to the close of the fourth century, in all probability | 
indeed, to a somewhat later date. : 

On the other hand, that peculiar class of antiquities, which per- - 
haps connects itself with the Belgic Invasion, known as “Late Celtic,” 
is conspicuous by its absence in these Wiltshire barrows. This 
class of relics, characterized by their ornamental finish, and by the 
appearance of designs derived from Greek originals, makes its appear | 
ance in Britain at least as early-as the second century B.c., and we 
have therefore good reason for concluding that the group of barrows 
with which Stonehenge is so intimately associated belongs to a perio] 
at least anterior to 200 B.c. $ 

The general results at which we arrive are that the construction 
of Stonehenge was in part at least of a gradual] character, and that 
its foundation belongs to the same age as the latest class of the 
round-barrows by which it was surrounded—a class of barrows 
which it would not be safe to bring down beyond the approxi- 
mate date of 250 B.c. On the other hand, if we are to accept the 
view that the construction itself was gradual and that, in particular, 
the blue stones were set up in groups at intervals of time, we may 
carry down some parts of the monument to a considerably later 
date. 

If, apart from the evidence supplied by the surrounding barrows, 
we turn to the structure itself, we find every reason for regarding it 
as.one of the latest of its class. The skilful hewing and fitting of 
the huge blocks show a surprising technical advance as compared 
with the rude and shapeless blocks of Avebury and other Megalithic 
Cireles. Whence was this superior craft derived? Did the im- 
proved masonry of the Sarsen Circle and the Triliths come from the 
same, in all probability transmarine, source as the blue stones of the 
smaller series? The contents of some of the later round barrows at 
least allows for the possibility of foreign influences. The ivory 
handle and glass beads found in some of them may be regarded as 
at least indirectly due to Phoenician trade influences. And when 
we examine the most characteristic details in which Stonehenge 
differs from its sister monuments of other parts of Britain, we have 
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to turn for our nearest parallels, not as might reasonably have been 
expected to the nearest coast of Gaul, but rather to the Southern 
shores of the Mediterranean. The Triliths transport us to their 
sepulchral counterparts of Tripoli and Syria. The mortices and 
tenons by which they are compacted, though no doubt in their 
origin derived from woodwork, find their nearest parallel in stone 
in the great unfinished temple of Segesta, the incompleted base of 
which is faced, with huge blocks, each provided with a projecting 
tenon designed to be fitted into a corresponding mortice socket. 

If, on the grounds of the evidence already cited, we may approxi- 
mately refer the foundation of Stonekenge to the end of the fourth 
or beginning of the third century before our era, and may carry on its 
gradual construction to the next century, we find ourselves well within 
the limits of an epoch marked throughout a great part of Northern 
Europe by a great revolution in sepulchral usages—a revolution in 
all probability connecting itself with the spread of new ideas con- 
cerning man’s relations with the Spiritual World. In our own 
country there is at least a partial break in sepulchral continuity 
between the close of the Round-Barrow Period and the appearance 
of the later class of graves belonging to the Late Celtic Age that im- 
mediately preceded the Roman Conquest. This archmological 
lacuna seems to connect itself with a practice, the traditions of 
which, amongst the Scandinavians at least, only died out at a much 
later date, of men depositing in their own life time the things that 
they considered necessary for their well-being in the next world, 
and closely allied with this idea was the kindred practice of making 
votive deposits for the benefit of the Gods themselves. In this case, 
as in the other, the objects themselves were often broken or 
destroyed so as to set free their anima, as it were, for spiritual use- 
The prevalence of these forms of devotion naturally reacted on 
sepulchral practice by diminishing the objects placed in the grave, 
and so towards the close of the Bronze Age in Northern and North- 
Western Europe we find the usage coming into vogue of replacing the 
real objects placed in the grave by miniature copies which had only 
a@ votive or symbolic value. It was at least a partial emancipation 
from the grcsser sepulchra! cult of former times, and is indicative of 
& more spiritual view of religion. 

‘ And if we compare Stonehenge itself with the ruder and more 
immediately sepulchral structures of the same class we are struck 
with the parallel here supplied to the more spiritualistic views with 
regard to the future life that, as these votive deposits show, were now 
coming in. We feel that a form of structure originally associated 
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with sepulture pure and simple is beginning to link itself with a 
somewhat higher cult. The Greater Gods seem to be beginning to 
take to themselves the worship originally offered to the actual Spirits 
of the departed. The absence of actual dolmens as at Avebury and 
elsewhere, the careful orientation of the Avenue which certainly seems 
to associate the Sun in the religion of the spot, the symbolic Triliths, 
all seem to point to a more developed stage of Cult. The older 
elements no doubt remain. However much the religious scope may 
have been widened, the pedigree of Stonehenge as we have traced it 
abundantly justifies us in believing that it is based upon the cult of 
departed Spirits. The stones in the incomplete circles, like so many 
of the Indian stones, no doubt in a certain sense actually stood as 
the visible presence of the departed. They were Spirits in a stony 
shape. In Stonehenge, as in earlier and more purely sepulchral 
Circles, they may have been set up like the pointed stones which, 
according to Aristotle, the Iberians set up around the graves of their 
departed warriors, and each of which represented an enemy that he 
had slain. It is interesting to note in this connexion how widespread 
are the popular traditions which see in this and similar stone circles 
avenues and alignments, warriors who have been turned into stone. 
At Carnac, at Rollright, and a score of different places we find the 
same belief. The widespread name of Sarsen stones is due to the 
same popular tradition. The ordered stones of Ashdown and Salis- 
bury plain are simply Paynin armies turned to stone. In these and 
other cases I venture to trace the influence of the Charlemagne 
Cycle of medizval times in enlisting in the service of its own creations 
the Megalithic monuments of far earlier days, displacing at the same 
time their earlier heroic associations. The evidence of this is not 
confined to England alone. The Breton Dolmen, known as the 
“Four du Sarasin,” is only. a Gallic version of our “Sarsen” or 
“Saracen” as attached to the same Megalithic blocks, and asa compli- 
ment to this I need only cite another similar monument existing 
near Taranto in the extreme South of Italy, and which is still called 
the Tavola del Paladino. 

At Stonehenge itself we find traces hoth cf the “Saracen ” tradi- 
tion in the name applied to its great blocks, and, beyond this, a more 
ancient record linking the stones with the memory of fallen heroes of 
British stock. Geoffrey of Monmouth tells us that the British King 
Aurelius Ambrosius wishing to commemorate those noble Britons 
who had here fallen through Hengist’s treachery, prevailed on 
Merlin the enchanter to transport the Chorea Gigantwm or Giants’ 
Dance from Kildare in Ireland to their present site. 
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Thus both the sepulchral pedigree of Stonehenge as I have 
endeavoured to trace it, the analogies supplied by modern India and 
the old tradition of the spot, are alike agreed in bringing it and 
other similar monuments into an original connexion with the cult 
of departed Spirits. It is probable that in the case of the blue stones 
set up at intervals this funereal element may still be represented. in 
Stonehenge. On the other hand as we have seen there are grounds 
for supposing that in the great monument before us, taken as a 
whole, this Chthonic Cult had gone far towards separating itself 
from its more purely sepulchral associations and had attached itself 
to the service of the Greater Gods, who had absorbed a large part of 
the worship payed at an earlier stage of religious development to 
departed human Spirits. 

The underlying Chthonic elements of the cult might perhaps 
incline us to seek the divinity here enshrined in the Celtic Lord of 
Hades, Cernunnos, identified by the Romans with Dis Pater. Pro- 
fessor Rhys, however, has suggested that the invocation of 
Merlin’s magic agency in the legendary account may be interpreted 
to indicate an original connexion of the monument with Merlin’s 
older self, the Celtic Zeus. This theory equally squares with the 
general conclusion already arrived at on inductive grounds as to the 
Chthoniec basis of the cult to which Stonehenge is due—since an 
All-father of the sky naturally summed up the worship of the 
earthly “fathers” of heroic cult. The connexion between the cult 
of the Celtic Zeus and the divinity described as Dis Pater is indeed 
so close that attempts have been made by some Celtic scholars to 
identify the two. cr asvutt 

These considerations embolden me to put forward a stiggestion 
to which I have been led from some striking analogieson classic soil as 
well as on other grounds, and which will perhaps be allowed to 
form the legitimate corollary to what has been already said. The 
suggestion is briefly this :—That the original holy object within the 
central triliths of Stonehenge was in fact a Sacred Tree. Objec- 
tions to such a suggestion on the ground of the present treelessness 
of the surroundings of Stonehenge, will not seem very valid to 
those who know what much barer sites than this were once covered 
with a thick forest growth. The soil, as the adjoining fields show, 
is quite capable of remunerative cultivation; and such a soil in 
primeval times was inevitably overgrown with wood—a cireum- 
stance which could not fail to exercise a modifying effect on the 
for of the prevailing winds. The comparatively populous settle- 


Rhys’ Hibbert Lectures, p. 69. 
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ment of the district in early times, of which the barrows supply the 
abiding record, is itself a clear indication that the physical condi- 
tions have changed, and that the spot was formerly less bleak than 
at present. 

I have already cited Mr. Petrie’s conclusion that the imported blue 
stones were in fact set in position later than the triliths and Sarsen 
Cirele. But if this argument is to be accepted we must necessarily sup- 
pose that some other sacred object or objects were originally enclosed 
by the circle and triliths. The sandstone altarstone may partly 
supply this deficiency, but it is not enough. The analogies supplied 
by other Megalithic Circles warrant us in supposing that at Stone- 
henge also there was originally a central object of cult round which 
the surrounding circles of earth and stones were afterwards drawn. 
Mr. Petrie’s metrological deduction that in the case of Stonehenge 
the outer Earth Circle was the first to be formed makes it likely 
that the central object of the cult existed before the Stone Circles 
or the triliths were upreared. But if such a central object must by 
all analogy be presupposed in the present case, none more suitable 
can be imagined than the Sacred Tree. On the other hand it is highly 
probable that if this sepulchral form of architecture had in the case 
of this advanced representative become associated with the worship 
of the Celtic Zeus, the form under which the divinity was worshipped 
would have been that of his sacred oak. I need not here do more 
than refer to the special sanctity of the oak amongst the Celtic races 
or to the origin of the name of Druid as recorded by ancient writers: 
it may be sufficient here to cite the very definite statement of 
Maximus Tyrius®: “ The Celts worship Zeus, and the Celtic image of 
Zeus is a tall oak—KéAro. céBovor piv Ala. dyadpa 8: Aws KeArixdy 
iymAry Spis.” : 

But this conclusion that the central object of the cult at Stone- 
henge was in fact the Sacred Tree of the All-Father is borne out by 
some remarkable parallels supplied by ancient representatives of 
sacred trees and their surroundings on some monuments of classic 
art. I have already referred to the trilith as originally like the 
trilithic sepulchral monuments of Syria, in all probability directly 
connected with a funereal cult, and as representing, in fact, the 
portal of the tomb. But, as already pointed out, there is every 
reason to believe that the triliths of Stonehenge had acquired a 
secondary meaning in the service of a more celestial Spirit or Spirits 
than those of departed human beings. And of actual triliths de- 
voted to this secondary usage in honour of a sacred tree, we tind 
9 Max. Tyr, Diss. 38. 
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examples in Greeco-Roman art. Sometimes, indeed, the simple 
trilith is- glorified into a more elaborate arch, but in a Pompeian 
fresco” we see it still in a fairly primitive form with the tree in 
this case thrusting its branches beneath it, and with a rude altar 
stone before it hardly more regular in outline than the flat sand- 
stone block of Stonehenge. On another Pompeian fresco again 
two triliths are represented in front of a similar tree.” In other 
cases we find the tree associated with one or more stone columns or 
pillars. The Pompeian pictures are in fact of great interest in in- 
troducing us to some of the more primitive aspects of the rustic 
cult of antiquity—in one instance, indeed, we actually see a Dolmen" 
rising on a crag of rock above an olive grove, perhaps a double in- 
timation of the sanctity of the spot. 

These parallels from Italian soil are the more valuable 
when we recali the specially close relation in which the Celts 
originally stood to the Latin peoples. At Rome, too, Jupiter 
Feretrius, on the Capitol, was worshipped as a lofty oak; be- 
fore it stood an altar in the open air, and round, as in all similar 
cases, was the temenos or sacred enclosure, represented in our British 
monument. The sacrificial remains, and notably the quantity of 
horns and skulls of animals found in the central area of Stonehenge 
fully fit in with this form of worship. In the Caucasus where the 
worship of sacred trees has gone on from the days of the Golden 
Fleece to the present time,® the holy branches are hung with the 
skins of the animals sacrificed before them, and stuck about with 
their heads and skulls, while the ground about is strewn with bones 
and horns. 

It is not improbable, indeed, that the Sacred Tree of the All- 
Father may itself be traced back to the sacred tree which amongst 
so many members of the Aryan race seems to have represented in a 
way the visible presence of the heroic ancestor of individual house- 
holds. Such was notably the case in Greece and Rome and amongst 
the ancient Thracians, and a most remarkable survival of the prac- 
tise may be seen to-day amongst the living representatives of the 
old Sarmatian stock, the Ossetes of the Caucasus. In that region I 
have myself seen the Family Tree or stump standing opposite the 


10 See CO. Botticher, Der Bawmkultus der Hellenev. PI. xiv., £. 36. H. 
Roux, Herculaneum et Pompeii, Peintures V™ Série, pl. v. 

12 Roux, Op. Cit. 8. V., pl. vi. 

12 J, Gilbert, Landscape in Art, p, 101, f. 15, and ef. p. 109. 

18 Especially in Upper Circassia, where the tree often stands as the repre- 
sentative of Shible the Thunder-god. Cf. Izviestiya Kavkazkago Otdiela Imp. 
Rusk, Geograph. Obshchestva, 1877-8. p. 153 seqq. 
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tombstone of a departed hero which was itself surmounted by an 
honorary arch of rough stones—the equivalent of the sepulchral 
trilith. Thus alike the stone circles and triliths of Stonehenge and 
the tree of the All-Father, round which, according to this view, 
they originally centred, in all probability go back to an older and 
simpler cult associated with the departed Spirits of the individual 
family. We have here the God of the reins standing in the place 
of the Ancestor of the Household. 
ARTHUR J. EVANS, 
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AY ised the maritime County of York, and in quantities 
proportionate to its extent, there have been discovered 


_ some of the most interesting and remarkable memorials ever brought 
to light in connection with the history of Roman Britain. 
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In early times this vast district was peopled by the Brigantes, a 
fierce and powerful tribe of aborigines who with considerable 
strength and courage—though forced at last to yield to the mili- 
tary powers of their conquerors—for a time gave more trouble to 
the Roman generals than did the natives of any other section of 
this country. So firm and unflinching were they in their repeated 
contests with the Imperial legions, that it was not until the second 
campaign of Agricola—mainly undertaken for the purpose—that 
their subjection was accomplished. This able officer had assumed 
command in the year A.D. 75, and his military genius at once led 
him with that tact and skill for which he was well known to select 
the most appropriate sites for his Castra, to exercise care and fore- 
sight with his forts and entrenchments, and by such means ensure 
the conquest of the land.1 Tacitus records his determination to 
subdue the Brigantes, and at the same time his desire to reclaim 
them from a barbaric and unsettled state, and by degrees induce 
them to erect temples, baths and dwelling-houses after the Roman 
manner. 

Eburacum—modern York—though subsequently the capital 
city, was at first but a temporary camp, next the headquarters of 
a legion, then the recognised home of the Propretor or Governor 
and the residence of the reigning Emperor when visiting Britain. 
It then became the seat of Imperial power, as distinguished from 
“Londinium Augusta,” a city wholly devoted to the interests of 
trade and commerce. There were good reasons for the selection ; first 
its proximity to the Scottish frontier where constant guard was 
necessary against the incursions of an enemy ; secondly, its situation in 
a fertile country, and upon a navigable river, where corn could be 
transmitted with ease from the counties of Northamptonshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, &., by water carriage. 

Of the seven legions which in addition to four not named were 
assigned to Britain, there are three intimately connected with the 
fortunes of Eburacum; the Second was located there for a time, 
inasmuch a3 an altar was found a few years ago dedicated to 
“Fortune” by one of the soldiers of that body. The Sixth held its 
headquarte~s at York in the reign of Antoninus Pius, ap. 190, - 
memorials of its presence abounding both in the city and its immediate 
vicinity. Among the many inscribed stones which ‘have been dis- 
covered was one from Walmgate ; it records work undertaken by 
Trajan and carried out by the soldiers of the ninth legion. With 
but few exceptions this is the earliest in date of the various in- 


1 Vit. Agricola, ¢. xx. 
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scriptions relative to Britain; it proves that this Legion which 
suffered much, and was toa great extent recruited from Germany, 
was firmly established at York under Trajan’s rule. It is known 
that Hadrian his successor visited this country, and there is some 
evidence that he passed through York on his way to the Isthmus, 
at the time when he projected the great northern barrier to extend 
from the Solway Firth to the mouth of the Tyne. In succession 
arrived the famed Severus; he at once selected York as the Imperial 
Capital. Evidence has been discovered of the existence of a temple 
dedicated to Bellona. Spartian,? the biographer of Severus, testities 
to its presence; he describes the arrival of the Emperor, who wishing 
at once to offer sacrifice was conducted in error by a soothsayer to 
this building. It was probably without the city walls, because 
Bellona in Pagan mythology was sister to Mars, and sacred buildings 
dedicated to the god of war, were usually thus situated and in close 
proximity to the gates. The inscription mentioned in the index as 
being found at Bowes—a dedication to Fortune—refers to the 
Propreetor Virius Lupus, who had been sent to Britain in advance 
of his Imperial master. The Emperor was accompanied by his two 
sons, Caracalla and Geta. 

In addition to York there are other Roman stations within 
the boundaries of the county to which ample references are given- 
Many of them are now represented by important English towns 
and cities: the station of Isurium, Aldborough, which has received 
such exhaustive attention at the hands of Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith; 
Legiolum or Castleford a little below the junction of the rivers 
Aire and Calder, Danum the modern Doncaster, Olicana now 
Iikley, Cambodunum at Slack, near Halifax, and Calcaria the pre- 
sent. Tadcaster, Cateractonium at Catterick, Derventio at Stamford 
Bridge, Delgovita at Londesborough, and Pretorium at Patrington. 
There are also many other localities of interest, some from the 
peculiar and novel character of the remains discovered. For 
example there are the curious buried cruciform platforms observed 
upon the Wolds, the Howardian Hills, at Helperthorpe, Swinton, 
and Fimber. When uncovered, these excavations revealed in 
ascending order deposits of burnt stones, flag slates, clay and char- 
coal, with shards of pottery, nails and other minor objects. The 
question naturally arose as to what could possibly be the object of 
so careful an arrangement of apparently useless relics, surmounted 
by a mound to all appearance a tumulus of ordinary type, and 
beneath wiich human remains might reasonably be looked for. 


. Vit. Severi, c. xxii. 
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There is, however, now but little doubt that they are illustrations 
of the rules laid down by the Roman surveyors when setting out 
their roads and boundaries to property, &c. Such elevations are 
described as Botontoni, and they form part of an elaborate and 
recognised system practised by the Romans when planting their 
colonies in far-off lands. The subject is one of interest and has 
received much elucidation at the hands of the late Mr. H. C. Coote, 
in his exhaustive paper on the Centuriation of Roman Britain.’ 

A glance at the Index will indicate how closely associated 
the city of York has been with the occupation of the British terri- 
tory. The extensive excavations on the south side of the river, 
undertaken in the year 1888 by the companies of the York and 
North Midland and the great North of England railways, led to 
discoveries of the deepest interest and value, indeed there have been 
few occasions where so many illustrations of the domestic life and 
manners of the occupants of a Roman city were forthcoming in so 
brief a-space of time. This may be at once realised by an inspection 
of the magnificent series of antiquities now preserved in the museum 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, whether the enquirer seek 
for altars, bronzes, sculptures, inscriptions, or pavements, stone 
sarcophagi, tile tombs, or leaden coffins, coins ranging from 
Hadrian’s reign to the close of the occupation, trinkets or personal 
ornaments, together with innumerable other objects appertaining 
to the ordinary wants and requirements of life,—all are at hand, 
and in many cases they testify to the wealth and luxury which 
existed in the metropolis of the North. The more important objects 
are naturally those appertaining to burials; it is from graves, as a 
rule, and from p.blic or sepulchral monuments that much of our 
antiquarian knowledge of a Roman city is derived. In the Index 
there are references to all the inscriptions with which I am acquainted, 
and the student will note how the majority of them are dedications to 
the memory of young persons. Duccius Rufinus, the “Signifer” or 
standard-bearer, whose monument is one of the great attractions in 
the museum, died at the early age of twenty-eight. The fact is 
significant, and it may be noticed in other localities especially on 
the line of Hadrian’s Wall. The explanation is obvious ; the Legions 
were frequently recruited from distant lands where such a climate 
as ours, and the severity of its winters were unknown; it may be 
well understood how thousands of warriors, whose names possibly 
were never recorded above their graves, were unable to withstand 
the change, the mist and rain together with the wintry blasts 


3 Arch., xlii., 127. 
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common to the north of England must have often either engendered 
or developed the seeds of disease—many a youthful soldier who 
left a genial climate, to serve his term of years in this far-off pro- 
vince, left it for ever, and to grapple, ere long, away from kindred 
and friends, with premature decay and death. 

In the Index will be found a record of the researches made by 
Mr. Roach Smith in connection with leaden ossuaria, coffins, and 
Roman interments generally. In York, the subject is one which 
finds special illustration. Mr. Smith, through the kindness of Canon 
Raine, figures a curious example of an osswariwm discovered with 
many relics of a kindred character. Without the boundary of the 
city wall, it was half filled with cinerated bones, and covered with 
a cupola, also of lead, but unsoldered. The inscription, cut by a 
sharp-pointed implement, is to the memory of “Julia Felicissima, 
who lived [it may have been 13 or 32 years] eleven months and 
three days, her parents Ulpius Felix and . . . Andronica placed 
this.” 

The local museum contains many other sepulchral relics in con- 
nection with the working of lead, which was a costly metal, and the 
extensive use of it at Eburacum points to the prosperity and luxury, 
not of that city alone, but to the province of Britain generally. 
There are no less than ten leaden cofhns in the York museum, now 
possibly more; one found in the year 1875 in proximity to the Rail- 
way Station 1 ad formed the lining to a chest of coarse sandstone, 
the lid adhering closely to the leaden shell beneath. An exceptional 
circumstance was presented when the contents were examined ; it 
had been filled with gypsum. This substance enclosed the body, so 
that a perfect cast remained. The bones were in pieces, but a long 
folded tress of hair remained, though centuries had elapsed since 
this young Roman lady had been consigned to her last resting’ place. 
The hair, when first noticed, was sufficiently limp to bear a comb of 
the present day. By it were two hair pins of jet, and beneath the 
tomb was a coin of Domitian, A.D. 69-96. 

There are also coffins of wood, in form resembling those in 
modern use; they have been noticed bound together with iron 
bands. Leaden coffins also secured by bands of iron were used in 
ancient York. The annexed woodcut represents an example found 
in the year 1875. 

It may be thought singular that in so wealthy and important a 
city as Eburacum no mint should have existed, but there does 
not appear to have been any Roman coins minted at York. 
There was a mint at London, and as the two cities shared the 
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honour of being the representative capitals of the province a mint 
at both places would be unnecessary. 





LeapEN Corrin rounp at York. 
Length, 6 feet 2 inches : width, 21 inches. 
So much literature exists relative to the Roman antiquities of 
this important county, that I have endeavoured not to multiply 
references more than has been absolutely necessary. The attention, 
however, of the student may be well directed to the little 
volume EHbwracum, by the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, to the hand- 
book or descriptive catalogue of the antiquities in the local museum, 
to the list of Britanno-Roman Inscriptions published by Dr. M‘Caul 
of Toronto, and to the volume devoted to the Congress of the Mem- 
bers of the Archwological Institute, held at York in the year 1847. 
These “ Notes” being expressly confined to Roman Antiquities, 
I have in no way referred to those of an earlier age. They are, 
however, very numerous and are discussed at length in many of the 
papers mentioned in the Index, There are few English counties 
where early British and Roman remains are so curiously inter- 
mixed, camps, entrenchments, tumuli, and other illustrations of 
both periods abound upon the Wolds. Remains of very early 
settlements and villages have been observed. British and Roman 
relics are frequently found together. This combination is interesting ; 
it is an illustration of the fierce contest for the land between the 
conqueror and conquered. The contents of the graves represent 
two races of mankind, antagonistic in life, but united in death, and 
are so many silent witnesses to many a hard fought conflict between 
the British tribes and the Legionaries of Rome. 
Joun E, Price. 
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ALDBOROUGH (IsuRIUM), is situate on the Ure in the West Riding of the 
county, was the capital of the Brigantian State, though subsequently 
superseded by Eburacum, is mentioned by Ptolemy, who, writing in 
the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, enumerates Isurium 
as a Brigantian settlement when — of the territories of the 
tribe extending from sea to sea. e town was destroyed in Saxon 
times. By an ecclesiastical writer the ruins are spoken of as those of a 
town called Ealdburgh, one of great splendour until a.p. 766, when it was 
burnt by the Danes. Remains discovered are very numerous. Altars 
dedicated to Jupiter and the Des Matres, brooches, bronzes, the bustum 
or site for cremation and burials, flagstones set in brick bearing evidences 
of fire, coins ranging in fairly consecutive order from Nero a.p. 50 to the 

reign of Allectus a.p. 296—the small brass of the Tetrici and the Constan- 
tine family are known as ‘* Aldborough halfpennies ”—stadium in eee, 
the place for games and exercises without the city. sarcophagi of vari 
form, pavements, sculptures, one representing a figure of Mercury built 

. into the wall of Aldborough Church. Associated with one of the Mosaic 
floors, remains of a corridor, pottery of various kinds, milliaries or mile 
stones. An inscription crane the name of Trajanus Decius, and from 
c-xx miles, doubtless referring to Oalcaria (Tadcaster). (See Roads.) 
Bronzes, glass, ivories, and personal ornaments of all kinds. eee 
Hist. of Knaresborough, 245; Reliqwie Iswriane ; Whittaker’s Hist. of 
Manchester. 

‘* Tsurium ” was the next great station to the north of York. The 
walls, like those of Chester, built of squared stones, without bonding 
courses of tiles. This method of construction was adopted at all the 
staticns north of York. Assoc. Journ. iv. 401, v. 73, 77, 80, xx. 189; 
G.M., 1787, ii. 564, 565, 659, 660 ; 1804, i. 306; 1811, ii. 312; 1848, ii. 
633. Hiibner vii., 66; Reliquie Iswriamve, 45. 

AMOTHERBY, Coins, paved floors at a depth varying from six inches to two feet 
six inches from the surface, querns or millstones, Samian ware with other 
pottery. G.M., 1868, i, 83. 

ArncuiFFre (Dowker Bottom Cave), Beads, bone spoons, fibula, and other per- 
sonal ornaments, Brit. Mus. Proc. Soc. Ant. iv. iii. 


Batnessz, near Catterick, Bronze steelyard, coins, silver denarius of Vespasian, 
pottery, walls, and other indications of extensive buildings. Assoc. Journ. 
xliii. 105, 238. 

Barnssy, Human skeletons in gravel pit, coffins with urn inscribed, highway 
leading to a bridge near Aldby between Barnby and Wilberforce was dis- 
covered, indications of Roman potteries. Camden iii, 311; G.M., 1767, 
522. 

Boroveu Brinez, Inscriptions, tessellated pavement. Hiibner vii., 66; G.M., 
1862, ii., 614; Assoc. Journ. xx. 189, 

Bowes (Lavatr2 4), near to the highway from Greta Bridge by Brough, &c., to 
Carlisle.” (See Roads.) Remains of camp, a bath, with portion of the 
leaden pipe for its supply, inscriptions. York Arch. Jowrn, vii. 84. 

Brip.inetox, Tessellated pavement in the road from Rudston to Kilham, tiles 
arranged in order. G.M., 1839, ii. 410. 


CaRNABY, Milestone. (See Roads.) Arch, xxvii. 404. 

CartHoRer, Three copper bells, me perished, having probably been of iron. 
Proc. Soc, Ant. ser. ii. viii. 407. 

Caste Dyxes, three and a half miles from Ripon, and on the road to North 
Stainley. Fortified position, entrenchments, &c., buildings with baths, 
flues, hypocausts, tessellated pavementé and walls, rare coin of Manlia 
Scantilio, wife of Didius Julianus, a wealthy but worthless Roman mer- 

chant. He succeeded in purchasing the seapeniak purnies and after a brief 
reign of sixty-six days, was put to death, a,p. 198. Arch. Jowrn xxxii. 
135, 154. 

Carrenick Briveer (CaTeRactontum), on the southern bank of the Swale, Scale 
armour, bronzes, fibule, pottery, t of Samian ware of fine quality, 
decorated with a representation of the Christian monogram, present 
church built on the site of the castrum. Arch. Journ. vi. 81; viii. 296 ; 
Assoc. Jown. xliii. 17. In Gough’s Camden there is a curious discovery 
mentioned in connection with this place which is worth recording. At 4 
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place known as ‘‘ Keterik Swart ” Roman coins had for many years been 
found in numbers. He writes of a hoard contained in a brazen vessel of 
large dimensions. It was discovered in the 17th century, and many of 
the treasures had been given by an ancestor of the Lawson family to 
Charles I. At the sequestration of estates in the Civil War, the brass 
pot was redeemed at a cost of £8, being of wwuisual metal. It held 
twenty-four gallons, and was subsequently utilised in a brewery. He 
speaks likewise of floors, pillars of stone, leaden pipes, tugether with 
inscriptions, of the latter, the copy of one found its way to the collection 
of Hearne, the antiquary, and should be now at the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. Camden iii, 337. 

CAWTHORNE, on the brow of a hill between that village and Newton, four well- 
designed ca:»ps in good preservation. Young's Hist. of Whitby, ii. 
693. 

CLEMENTHORPE, south side of the Ouse, Sepulchral inscription. Hiibner vii., 66. 

Cure. near to Pierce Bridge, Inscribed stone. G,.M., 1844, ii. 24; Hiibner 
vii. 91. 

Cuirton, three miles from Doncaster, Urns containing hc ards of coins, chiefly of 
Gallienus, Salonina, Postumus, Tetricus, Claudius Gothicus, and Quin- 
tillus, the last of interest from the brief period of that Emperor’s reign, 
which was but for seven days. Camden, iii. 33. 

CooKRIDGE, on the road from Ilkley to Adle, Coins, indications of Roman town, 
inscriptions, pottery, sculpture, and urns. Camden, iii. 44. 


Doncaster (Danum), Military station on the great highway from south to north, 
locally known as a ‘Roman Rig.” Here was stationed a Prefect of the 
Crispian Horse. Votive altar at a depth of six feet. G.M., 1781, 361; 
Assoc. Jowrn. xxx. 452; York Arch. Jowrn. viii. 159. 

Dunninoton, Altar. Bowman, Relig. Antig. Eboracensis, 1855, p. 86. 


Eastness, near Hevingham, Stone sarcophagus, inscribed. Since lost sight of 
or destroyed. Camden, iii. 85 ; Arch Journ. xxxiv. 196. 

Extanp Hatt Woop, near Slack, Coins of the Lower Empire found in 1769. 
Camden, iii. 36. 


Fizzy, Roman milestone on sea coast, at termination uf the road from Isurium 
(Aldborough). (See Roads.) At the northern end of the bay is the well- 
known Brigg, adjoining, foundations, bases of columns, &c., have been 
found, the precise site being known as Carnesse. This, in all probability, 
was the station known as Pretoriwm and the Presidiwm of the Notitia. 

-«. Arch. xxvii. 404; Retrospections Social and Archeological, by Roach 
Smith, ii. 77. 

Fimser, Early British interments, associated with relics of interest, discovered 
in the course of excavations when pulling down the old Norman church. 
This building had evidently been erected over tumuli, the raised portions 
having been levelled at the time. Cruciform platform, figure of a cross 
beneath a mound of clay and gravel, around it animal bones, fragments of 
— — and nails, &c. Builder, 17th July, 1869; York Arch. 

own, ii, 74. 


GatnrorD, Inscribed altar dedicated to Jupiter Dolychenus. G.M., 1866, ii. 
357 ; Hiibner, vii. 92. 

‘¢ GravELiaerre, Bronze statuette with silver eyes, height 64 inches. (Ceres). 

“ Brit. Mus.; Proc. Soc. Ant. ser. ii. vi. 335. 

Greta Brince (Richmondshire), Castrum, enclosing from four to five acres, 
inscribed tablet, cornices, pilasters, architectural fragments, milestone 
with the names of the Emperors Gallus and Volusianus, a.p. 252. G.M., 
1793, ii. 1073, ; 1794, ii. 692 ; Assoc. Journ. xlii. 129. 

GutsporovuGcH (Barnaby Grange Farm, Normanby Park), Helmet, first considered 

to be a Roman breast-plate, or merely a piece of folded bronze, orna- 

mented with figures of snakes and a rosette, together with figures of 

Mars or Romulus. Brit. Mus.; G.M., 1864, 304; Proc. Soc. Ant. ser. ii. 

vii. 391. 


Hauirax (Kirklees Park), Camp. 
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Hautrax (Barkisland), Camp. Watson, Hist. Ant. Parish of Halifax, 41, 48. 

HaysHaw Mook, Pig or ingot of lead, inscribed with the name of Domitian, a.p. 
81. Arch. Journ. xvi. 29; Brit. Mus.; Hiibner, vii. 93. 

Haz.LEHEAD, near Egton and Whitby, Inscribed stone. Hiibner, vii. 67 ; 
Young’s Hist. of Whitby, ii. 703. 

HEtPertHoRPE, Cruciform platforms, chalk stiucture, bones of animals, shards. 
of Samian, Durobrivian, and pottery of local manufacture. York Arch. 
Journ. ii. 70. 

Ho.tpaare, on ground adjacent to the foot roads leading to the city, and at a 
distance of 250 yards from the walls, a tile tomb, each end being in- 
omnes LEG, ix. HISP., coins of Vespasian and Domitian. Arch. ii. 177, 
180. 

HovincuHaM, near Malton, Coins, bath, and tessellated pavement. Arch. xxvii. 


HUDDERSFIELD, Altar with inscription, dedication to the holy god of the Brig- 
antes. York Arch. Journ. viii. 350, 

Huaeate, near to the summit of the Wolds, and about seven miles from Pock- 
lington, A series of tumuli, containing bones, flint implements, a frag- 
ment of a Roman sword, &. This association of early British objects 
with those of Roman date point to a conflict betwe«n the cohorts of Rome 
and the native tribes. One of the mounds gave evidence in support of 
the presumption that it had been associated with sacrificial rites. Assoc. 
Jowrn, ix. 431. 


ILKLEY? (Olicana), Altar bearing inscription in honour of Verbeia the nymph or 
goddess of the river Wherf, set up by the Preefect of the fette g Cohort . 
of the Lingcnes. Inscription commemorating Virius Lupus Propretor 
of the Emperor Severus. Camden, iii. 239; Celt Roman and Saxon, 358, 


KELLnsEy (Ocellum), near to Grimston-garth by the sea. Camden, iii. 248. 
Kii#aM, Human remains, near to the Roman way. Beads, glass, rings, pins, 
and other personal objects. G. M., 1823, ii. 75. 


Matton (DERWENTIO), Camp near to the Pye Pits, by the river Derwent. In- 
scribed stones now in the Museum at Whitby, coins, goldsmith’s signs, a 
stone with inscription commemorating one Servulus, a goldsmith. Pottery, 
section of road exposed running from Derwentio to Eburacum (see roads). 
Interesting excavation on the site in the year 1866, illustrating by an- 
tiquities and burials both British and Roman occupation. Camden, iii. 
326 : Hiibner vii. 67 : G. M. 1861 i. 318, 1862 ii. 557. 

Mevx (Holderness), tessellated pavements. G.M. 1834, ii. 300. 


Norton, opposite Old Malton. Sepulchral remains, coins of Vespasian, Antoni- 
nus Pius, Faustina Junior, Commodus, &c. Inscribed Altar found 
embedded in a wall as building material. Celt Roman and Saxon, 247 ; 
G.M. 1814, 646, 1867, ii. 95 ; Hiibner, vii. 67 ; Proc. Soc. Ant. Ser. ii. 187, 

Ness, near Hovingham. Sarcophagus now lost. Inscription TITIA PINTA, VIX 
ANN xxxviii, kT vAL &c, Arch, xxvii. 404, % 

Norrn ALierton in the North Riding, Castrum, mounds, entrenchments, and 
other fortified positions. G.M. 1808, i. 381. 


PatrineTon, Altar, coins, indications of a station. Arch. xxvii, 404, 

PIERSBRIDGE or PIERCEBRIDGE (Dictis of the Notitia), so called froma ridge 
which crossed the Tees to the east of the Castrum at Greta Bridge. | 
Garrisoned by auxiliaries, traces discovered of the division ‘‘ Nwmerus 
Nerviorwm Dictensum.” Inscribed altar, dedication to the Dolychene 
Jupiter (the Jove of Metallurgy). Brunze figure of a Roman ploughman. 
Assoc. Journ, xli. 264, xliii. 131 ; Celt Roman and Saxon, 207. 

PonTeFRACT, a town with a broken Roman Bridge, visible in the days of Leland 
—‘‘pons fractus gave the name ”—erroneously identified with Legiolum 
by Drake and Camden. Celt Rom. and Saxon 186. 


Ss 


Reeru, Bronze chape of sword sheath in the British Museum, undescribed. 

Ricumonp (Braccuium) on a hill called Burgh ; fortified positions. Inscriptions 
illustrative of the presence of the sixth cohort of auxiliary troops—the 
Nervii. Statue of Commodus. Camden. iii, 256. 
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RiveE.ine near to Stannington. Roman metal plates, “Tabule Honeste Missionis, 
found in 1761. Arch. v. 94; Hiibner, vii, 218; Proc. Soc. Ant. Ser. ii. 
viii. 151. 

Rozin Hoop’s Bay, in a recess by the shore, the site of Dwnus Sinnis mentioned 
by Ptolemy near to the little village of Dunesley. Camden, iii. 250. 

RupstonE Parva. Roman milestone, (see Roads), Arch. xxvii. 404. 


ScakxzorovuGH, near to the old church. Urns glazed and decorated, cinerated 
ashes, with bones. G. . ii. 636. 

Serrie, Fortified positions near to High Hill, traces of the Roman highway 
crossing the moors. Ina quarry near to the river side at Craven Bank, 
coins of Constantine and Gratian, illustrations on reverses of the legend 
of Romulus, Remus and the wolf. Fibule, pins, spoons in bone and 
metal, human remains. Camden iii. 43; Brit. Mus.; G.M. i. 259. 

Stack (Cambodunum) at Longwood in the parish of Huddersfield. Coins, 
Vespasian to Trajan. Buildings, tessellated pavements, floors with 
hypocausts. Inscribed Altar dedicated to Fortune by a soldier of the 
sixth legion, discovered at the intersecting boundaries of three fields. 
Kiln for the fabrication of bricks and tiles, among the latter many 
stamped COH. III. BRE. an evidence of the presence of the fourth cohort 
of the Breuci, foreign auxiliaries stationed at Slack ; their name occurs in 
profusion upon the tiles discovered in this locality. Arch. xxxii. 20-24; 
Arch. Journ. xxiv. 289, 299 ; Assoc. Jowrn. xxx. 413; G.M. 1824, i. 261, 
1840, i. 521, 523. 1866 i. 37, 817; N & Q, Ser. iii. iv. 225. York 
Arch. Journ. i. 3, 12; ii. 56, 58, 

Sowexrsy near Gretland. Numerous coins found in the year 1678, the majority 
were, however, concealed and stolen by the finders. Camden, iii. 36. 

Swinton, Cruciform structure similar to those at Fimber and Helperthorpe, had 
been covered by a mound nearly seventy feet in diameter ; the soil con- 
tained charcoal, clay, pottery, stones, slates, &c. York Arch. Jowrn. ii. 


Swinton Park, Stone cists or coffins containing human bones, bronze Patelle 
or culinary vessels. Arch. Journ. vi. 45-48. 


TapcasTER, about half-a-mile distant from the town, and by the Roman way. 
Semi-circular arched bridge over the river Cock, near its entrance with 
the Wharfe. Masonry well preserved. Celt Roman & Saxon, 185. 

‘TEMPLEBOROUGH, Earthworks, Site of station a mile and a quarter to the west of 
Rotherham, and nineteen miles from the Roman station, Danwm (Don- 
caster). Indications of buildings, glass, hypocausts, pottery, tiles inscribed 
c 111. G illustrating the presence of the fourth Cohort of Gauls, it probably 
occupied the station, a fact new in the Roman History of Yorkshire. 
Coins of Titus, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Faustina, &c. 
According to the Notitia these Gaulish soldiers were subsequentl 
stationed at Vindolana or Little Chesters on the line of Hadrian’s wll. 
Assoc. Journ. xxxiii. 503 ; Proc. Soc. Ant. ser. ii. vii. 329, 332 ; York Arch. 
Journ, v. 477. 

THORNE, 4 market town, only a village in Leland’s time, temp. Henry viii. Earl 
remains, axe heads, stone and wooden wedges, fir cones and acorns wit 
coins of Vespasian and later Emperors, links of chain, &c. Camden, iii. 35. 

THORVE ON THE H1L1, between Leeds and Wakefield, moulds for counterfeiting 
Roman coins ; illustrating the two sidesof AlexanderSeverus and Mamme. 
Camden iii. 284. 

THURSTONLAND. Coins of Claudius Gothicus, and a representative series of 
others belonging to the Lower Empire, Urns. G.M. 1838, ii. 650. 


Wet (near Bedale). Villa with traces of walls, tessellated pavement, human 
nes, Hypocausts, and other relics, Assoc. Journ. xliii. 433 ; Yorkshire 
Arch, Journ. vi. 284. 
WicuHTon, near to the river bank. Foulness assumed by Camden to be Delgovita. 
Camden. iii. 247. 


York, Exsoracum, or Esuracum. British Car Evranc. Besides localities 
specially given, see for Altars, architectural fragments, cornices, friezes, 
sculptures, inscribed stones and tiles, sarcophagi, sepulchral relics, clay 

and leaden coffins, Sepulchre of one of the Magistrates of Roman York, 
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his position inscribed as Sevir of the Colonia of Ebwracum, &c., in exca- 
vations in 1877, tomb of his wife discovered, Julia Fortunata a native of 
Sardinia. Retrospections Social and Archeological. C. R. Smith ii. 65. 
Sepulchre for the reception of a child. Inscription recording her name 
and age—ten months only—her father a soldier of the sixth legion. Celt 
Roman and Saxon, 316 ; Coll. Ant. vii. 173,181. Wellbeloved. 3. Temples 
dedicated toSerapis, Bellona, ibid 75. Vaultinsuburbsof thecity. Arch. xvi. 
340; Assoc. Journ. iil. 55, vii.175, Fornoticesof thelegions, cohorts,and other 
companies of auxiliary troops associated with Eburacum ; see the late Mr. 
Thomson Watkin’s exhaustive paper on the Roman Military forces of 
Britain in Arch. Jown. xli, 264, For the curious votive tablets (two in- 
scribed plates in the local museum) relative to the ‘‘Scriba” Demetrius 
see Arch. Journ, xxxix. 23, 37; these were published in fac-simile in 
the Philological Journal vii. 126-129, 

York, Bishop Hill. Altar, dedicated to Jupiter. Wellbeloved, 92. 

— Bootham Bar, see Walls. 

———— Petergate, see Walls. 

——— Castle Yard. In excavations for the erection of a new prison numerous 
remains were found, two large stone coffins, one with an inscription to 
the memory of a centurion of the sixth legion, the other uninscribed ; the 
Sarcophagi were forwarded to the | museum, the skeletons were 
retained at the Castle. Wellbeloved, iii. 91. 

——— Cherry Hill. Tessellated pavement of good design. G.M. 1851, ii. 418. 

——— Coney Street. Votive tablet inscribed. GENIO LOCI FELICITER--viz., to 
the genius of Eboracum. Philo. Trans. v. ii. 35 ; Wellbeloved, 93. 

-——-- Fossbridge. Three distinct pavements at various depths, the lowest 
twelve feet from the surface level. Leather shoes, sandals, &c. G.M. 
1825, ii. 75. 

— ——— Friars Gardens. Remains of temple with foundation stone, inscribed, 
coins of Vespasian. Wellbeloved, 91. 

Holdgate. Stone coffin containing humanskeletons, one with dedicatory 
inscription to a child. G.M. 1839, i, 640-641 ; Hiibner, vii. 65. 

— Mint Yard, near Bootham Bar. Inscribed stone, dedication of a 

temple to Serapis by an officer of the sixth legion. G.M. 1833, i. 357 ; 

Hiibner, vii. 64. 

—— — Micklegate Bar, the arch presumably of Roman masonry, altars, 
inscribed monuments, coins, bronzes, lamps, pottery. Sculptures, a 
remarkable group representing the Mithraic sacrifice, found when digging 
a cellar near to St. Martin’s Church (first published in Trans. Philosophical 
Socy. x. 1311.) Sepulchral monuments with effigy in an arched recess of 
a Roman “ Signifer” or standard-bearer, the inscription records his age 
and name. The figure is of exceptional interest, for although the subject 
is roughly treated, the various symbols and insignia of the important 
office, have been faithfully represented. In his right hand the officer 
grasps the signum or standard of a cohort, and in his left the box or 
coffers which represents the receptacle for preserving the records which 
it was the duty of the signifer to keep in connection with the pay of the 
soldiers, and under his direction. The sculpture, thanks to the kind 
attention of the Rev. Canon Raine, of York, has been carefully 
illustrated in my Bastion of London Wall, p. 52, where it is compared 
with a monument of similar character found when removing the founda- 
tions of a portion of the city boundary, and now preserved with many 
other massive sculptures from the same locality, in the Museum at 
Guildhall.* 

———— Monkbar, interesting inscription in hexameter verse, a dedication by 
a father to the manes of Corellia Optata who died at the early age of 13. 
(see Roads and Walls.) G.M. i. 48, 594. 

——— Walmgate (Churchyard of St. Denis), inscribed altar now in the local 
Museum. Assoc. Journ. ii. 248 ; Celt Roman und Saxon. 294. 

———— Walls, Roman. Portion of the ramparts disclosed on the occasion of 
the railway excavations. The wall originally included four angle towers 
and four principal gates. Of these Bootham Bar represents one, the line 
of road leading therefrom being Roman, and in the direction of Isurium, 





1 It was the well preserved object in the left hand of this figure, which at once indicated 
the intention of that held by Duccius at York. It had unfortunately been quite otherwise 
explained by Horsley and Mr. Wellbeloved. 
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the gate at Monkbar led to “ Derwentio.’’ Another was in low Petergate 
on the highway to “ Pretorium” or Barton on the Humber. A fourth 
at the bottom of Stonegate, the road here crossed the river Ouse and 
proceeded to ‘‘Calcaria” or Tadcaster. The walls are of a well-known 
form of construction ; they are built on piles of oak and formed of ashlar 
work enclosing concrete, bonding tiles or bricks being inserted in the 
ashlar facing at intervals as is usual in Roman masonry ; three sides of 
the enclosure have only been identified ; of the fourth wall no indications 
remain, those existing lead to the conclusion that the city was of rectan- 
gular form, about 650 yards by 550 in dimensions. The well-known 
multangular tower is constructed of Roman masonry. Such towers at the 
angles of the walls at Roman stations are unusual—at Lincoln, at 
Brough near Yarmouth, at Caistor near Norwich, and Caerwent in 
Monmouthshire are- placed by the gate. Colchester has similar 
structures, but on one side only. Associated with the masonry there 
have been found inscribed centurial stones ; subscriptions were raised in 
the year 1831 for the preservation of the wall, and thus the original 
boundaries have remained unchanged. Arch. Jowrn. xxxi. 221, 261 ; 
G.M. 1843, i. 607-608 ; Halfpenny’s Fragmenta Vetusta, pl. ii. 3; Well- 
beloved, 58-59. 


Roaps leading to and from Eburacum. The principal highways and vicinal 


branches and their connection with the four great military roads which 
traversed Britain have been ably treated in the various county histories 
by Camden, Drake (the accomplished historian of York), the Rev. Charles 
Wellbeloved, and others. Much useful and interesting information may 
be likewise gathered from the various communications and references to 
the subject, printed in the Jowrnal of the Yorkshire Archeological Associa- 
tion. Eburacum is mentioned in four of the Iters. of the Antonine 
Itinerary ; in the first, where it is placed between Isurium (Aldborough), 
and Derwentio (Malton), on the road leading from Hadrian’s Wall to 
Preetorium (near Filey); in the second, starting from the same point 
between Isurium and Cambodunum (Slack) on the line to Rutupia (Rich- 
borough); in the fifth (on the great way extending from London to 
Carlisle), it is placed between Legelium (Castleford) and Isubrigantum 
(Isurium) ; and in the eighth, which gives a direct route from the city to 
Londinium, it starts from York in a line to Danum (Doncaster), Lin- 
dum (Lincoln), Rate (Leicester), Verulamium (St. Albans), and other 
places, until it reaches the metropolis, after traversing a distance of over 
two hundred miles. At Slack, three roads started from the station, one 
known as the Greengate, pointing north from it to Eland, Danes’ Road or 
Saville Gate over Stainland Moor, and serving as a boundary line between 
Halifax and Huddersfield parishes, a third led on to Mancunium (Man- 
chester), from the latter place there was a way leading to Olicana 
{uikley), and another to Isurium passing over the moors to Warley and 

attonstall. In the parish of Wighill the Roman road Rudgate crossed 
the river three miles above Tadcaster (Calcaria), at a place called St. 
Helen’s Ford, a little distance to the north of which stood St. Helen’s 
Chapel in Leland’s time. An ancient way likewise entered the county at 
Pierce Bridge over the Tees. It has been traced to the station of 
Cateractonium (near Thornborough) over the Swale, and from thence to 
Kilgram Bridge over the Eure 6r Yore on to a place known as Roman 
Ridge. G.M., 1852, i. 483. 484; 1853, ii. 165, 269, 270 ; 1862, i. 607, 
614 ; 1868, i. 83; Phil. Trans., 1747, No. 483. On the line of the great 
road which entered the city at Micklegate was a branch or offshoot from 
Vinovium (Binchester) to Pons Aelii (Newcastle), another to the station 
commanding the mouth of the Tyne at Jarrow and South Shields, another 
led westward to Lavatre (Bowes). Camden, iii. 289. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


Vatie Crucis.—The statement which appears on page 260 with reference 
to the recent discovery at Valle Crucis Abbey is incorrect. What was 
found there was the sepulchral slab, not of Madoc ap Gruffydd Maelor, but 
of a certain Owen Ap Madoc, who was not even the founder’sson. I quote 
this from a note by Mr. Alfred Neobard Palmer in Bye-gones, where the 
exact form of the inscription has been discussed.—Editor of Bye-gones, 
Oswestry. 
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Memoirs PuBiisHEeD BY THE CoMMITTEE OF THE Eaypt Expioration Funp, 
1885-88. Tanis, by Wm. Fuinpers Perriz. Parts I. ann II. 


In the wilderness of mud and water forming the Delta of the Nile, a wilderness 
once thronged with a teeming population, lie the “ miserable Arab huts of 
San.” The mounds that rise behind them are the remains of Tanis, the 
chief city of Lower Egypt. “San, Tanis, T’aan, Zoan, these forms of the 
name have each a history of a different age and a different race.” As at 
Hissarlik, so on the saddle-shaped sandy island rising above the muddy 
Delta, settlement has followed settlement from the days when “ Zoan in 
Egypt” was built seven years later than Hebron.* Of this primeval Zoan 
it is needless to say no trace is now visible. Above it rose the town of Amen- 
emhat Usertesen ; and later the seat of the Hyksos; and later still, the capital 
of the second Rameses. In the centre of the mounds stood the mighty Tem- 
ple, 1,000 feet from end to end ; and above it towered the colossal statue of 
- Rameses, a monolith of red granite over 90 teet high. Here was found 
the colossal black granite torso ascribed to Amenemhat II., of which Mr. 
Petrie remarks, “‘It is the only Egyptian statue without a back support, 
so far as I know.” Then there are monuments of the 12th dynasty, ap- 
propriated by Kameses II., the pluralist in inscriptions. His taste for 
“conveying” the monuments of his predecessors was inherited by his 
worthy offspring Merenptah. A most striking instance of cumulative ap- 
propriation is afforded by the Hyksos sphinx with an unfinished inscription 
of Rameses II. on its base, completed by Merenptah, who erased his 
own father’s cartouche. ? 

To San we owe most of the monuments of the Hyksos. ‘They are all 
distinguished,” says Mr. Petrie,* “by an entirely different type of face to 
any that can be found on other Egyptian monuments, a type which cannot 
be attributed to any other known period ; and it is therefore all the more 
certain that they belong to the foreign race, whose names they bear.” 
They are all of black or dark grey granite, for it appears that their authors 
had no access to the red granite quarries of Assuan. The black granite is 
thought to have come from Sinai. Of the Hyksos the most peculiar 
monument is a group of two bearded men with bushy plaited hair. In 
front of them is a tray of offerings with fish on it, and around hang plants 
of papyrus. Fragments of a similar group have also been met with, The 
other Hyksos remains, sphinxes of black granite, are thus described by 
Mr. Petrie: “They have the flat, massive, muscular, lowering face, with 
short whiskers and beard around it, the lips being shaven ; and the hair 
is in a mat of thick, short locks descending over the whole chest.” 

The Hyksos inscriptions are always in a line down the right shoulder.‘ 
This is considered analogous to the particular offering of the right shoulder 
enjoined in the Jewish law. 

1 Numbers XIII., 22. This reference to a city of Palestine has been held to im- 
ply a settlement at Zoan of Shemites rather than Egyptians. 
2 Pt. ii, p. 19. 
3 Pt. i., p. 10, 
* Pt. i, p. 12, 




























































344 ARCH AOLOGY. 

The overthrow of these monuments is attributed to the removal of 
their limestone supports. The temple “appears to have gone finally to 
ruin when Sais became, under the ascendency of Psamtik, the capital of 
the Delta ; though perhaps its death-blow was given by the Assyrian con- 
quest and pillage in the latter part of the reign of Tahraka.” 

The lands were the property of the military caste, who, as Herodotus 
tells us,> were allowed to practise no art but that of war, an art handed 
down from father to son. 

In February, 1884, Mr. Petrie established himself at San, and there he 
lived till near the end of June, at first in a tent, afterwards in a house 
built to accommodate himself and his two overseers, with stores and the 
objects discovered. His plan of operations was not to attempt the complete: 
clearing of an area, but to dig narrow trenches, and sink deep shafts, “so 
as to test the largest amount of ground in the time.” In the records of 
such excavations one usually hears much of disputes and trouble between 
the workmen and their empioyer. The German explorer of Nemriddagh 
spent many precious hours in a struggle with his men. M. Dieulafoy at 
Susa had to complain of embezzlement and mutiny. Mr. Petrie, on the 
other hand, seems to have maintained the pleasantest relations with those 
amongst whom he lived and worked—a circumstance which some may be 
inclined to attribute to the aptitude of the Anglo-Saxon for dealing with 
inferior races of mankind. Perhaps it may rather be accounted for by the 
character of the explorer, who, by personal intercourse, raised a friendly 
confidence among all who served him. In his account of his settlement 
at Defenneh he writes of his workers, “I never had the least trouble with 
any one, and I never heard a squabble between them during the whole two 
months.” 

A considerable portion of the First Part of Mr. Petrie’s “‘ Tanis ” is de- 
voted to an account of the belongings of one Bakakhuiu, “the Lawyer of 
San.” We have two distinct, and, indeed, diametrically opposed types of 
lawyers present to our minds. The lawyer of fiction, the Sampson Brass, 
or the “ Attorney Case,” is a type fortunately rare in the actual experi- 
ences of daily life—an idea possibly derived from or coloured by the 
jealousy of ecclesiastics gradually ousted from power by men whose learn- 
ing was of this world. It has been the good fortune of most of us to meet 
with a far different type of lawyer—one whose leisure is given to the pur- 
suit of art and the encouragement of its votaries. To this class, one would 
fain believe, belonged Bakakhuiu, “the Lawyer of San,” whose portrait 
appears on the frontispiece of Mr. Petrie’s work. 

The Second Part of “Tanis” begins with an account of the granite 
stele. Each of these was used as building material, and all save one were 
broken. But before they were thus treated the surface of most of them 
had been scaled off by severe weathering. 

One of the Plates gives plan and section of a well of late Ptolemaic or 
Roman times. From the fact that the steps now reach seven feet below 
the water, it is inferred that in 2000 years the water-level has risen to that 
extent, a rise of 4} inches per century. ‘ At Naukratis the rise has been 
about 9 feet in 2500 years,” or 43 inches per century. 

The rest of the text as far as Tanis is concerned is contributed by Mr 


5 ii, 166. 
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F. Ll. Griffith and consists chiefly of translations of the inscriptions discovered 
there. At the close he makes some valuable remarks on local worship, on 
the position of Tanis in political geography, and on the history of the Kings. 
As to worship the first place is given to Ptah Tathnen. ‘On an almost 
equal footing appear the gods of Heliopolis. . . . Tum and Harmacbis with 
Shu are to be attributed to the pre-eminent religious influence of that city,” 
“Set was the Hyksos divinity and an Asiatic god, and the Kings of the 
dynasty not only bore names compounded with that of Set, but also fre- 
quently dedicated monuments to him. It is not reasonable, therefore, 
from these occasional mentions of Set in the dedication, to conclude that 
Set was the especial god of the city.” Mr. Griffith’s conclusion is that “the 
search for a local mythology and really local worship has not been successful.” 
“The position of Tanis in the political geography of Egypt is not much 
easier to determine. The fact that there was no hard and fast local 
worship seems to prove that it was not a capital city in the earliest times.” 
“ Rameses in renewing the temple... . introduced the worship of 
the gods who pleased him most. Ptah Tathnen of Memphis, Harmachis 
and Tum of Heliopolis, Amen of Thebes, held the chief places. A chapel 
was given to Set aa pehti or Sutekh, the Hyksos god, and much honour 
shown to him. Thoth of Hermopolis also probably had a chapel, and 
certainly an altar.” ‘In all probability Tanis was the royal city in the 
field of Zoan where, according to Exodus and Psalm lviii, v. 43, Moses 
performed the miracles before Pharaoh.” ‘“ The early monuments of Tanis 
are provokingly suggestive of having been brought by Rameses II. to adorn 
his new capital. . . . The truth about the age of Tanis can only be ascer- 
tained when deep excavations are made in the mound itself or a sufficient 
examination of the extensive cemeteries has been carried out. The latter 
are in danger of being entirely worked out by the Arabs before the ex- 
plorer comes upon the ground.” 

The mud-coated plain of the Delta has risen some fifteen feet since the 
days of the Twelfth Dynasty. On the other hand the sandy hilltups have 
been lowered to the same extent through the agency of the wind. How 
potent an agency this is, may be judged from the fact that at Defenneh 
‘“‘a solid brick wall, fifty feet thick, and doubtless more than half as much 
in height, has been completely carried away within twenty-five centuries.” 
Hence at Nebesheh, tombs appear as if built above ground, whereas in 
reality they were all constructed beneath the earth, for they are provided 
with a well-like means of access. With fifteen feet of mud piled over the 
works of man in the plain and the cemeteries on the hills cut down to an 
equal extent, Mr. Petrie may well lament the “ poor chance of recovering 
the remains of early ages.” 

Nebesheh, the ancient Am, though founded in the Twelfth Dynasty (if 
not before) was remodelled, like its neighbour Tanis, by Rameses II. Of 
Merenptah a unique monument has been found, a free-standing column of 
red granite. A sphinx of the Twelfth Dynasty affords a curious record of 
successive appropriation, no fewer than seven erasures and additions appear- 
ing on its surface beyond the original dedication. 

Of the first temple founded or appropriated by Rameses, little re- 
mains. The second and smaller temple was built by Aahmes IJ. The 
most interesting objects found here were a statue of Uati, “the lady 
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of Am,” with her monolithic shrine, and the foundation deposits of pottery 
and plaques of porcelain, gold, silver, lead, copper, lapislazuli, cornelian, 
limestone, felspar, and bitumen. 

Outside this temple was found an altar of the twelfth dynasty, with 
inscriptions added by a “ chief of the chancellors and royal seal-bearer.” It 
seems that we have here the description of “a native vizier of a Hyksos 
king,” and we are remiuded of the powerful position sometimes attained by 
the more civilised subjects of Mohammedan conquerors. 

In the cemetery Mr. Petrie has discovered that red baked brick was 
employed as early as Ramesside times. He met with a class of tombs of 
later date which he defines as “ having Cypriote pottery or bronze spears 
or forks, and never having any ushabti.” The bodies lie with their heads to 
the east (rarely to the south), never to the west or the north, as in the 
Saitic tombs. It would seem that Cypriote mercenaries were settled there ; 
and to them may have belonged the statuettes of Aphrodite found at 
Nebesheh. 

Iron was found in only one tomb, and then together with bronze. A 
rich tomb of another class is thus described :—“ There were silver cases for 
the fingers, and portions of foot-cases of silver with the toes modelled on 
them ; 15 silver-gilt figures of Neit seated, 3 of winged Isis, and an eye, 
similar. Cow’s head in red glass ; green jasper scarab, large size, from the 
heart ; square and altar of Bast in lapislazuli. Also great quantities of 
beads, over a dozen pounds weight.” 

In the absence of Greek and Latin inscriptions it is difficult to assign to 
Nebesheh a classical name. Mr. Griffith, who contributed the chapter on 
inscriptions, suggests that it may perhaps be the Arabian Buto of Hero- 
dotus II. 75. Mr. Griffith is also responsible for the account of Gemaiyemi. 
His finds these consisted chiefly of glass mosaics, and articles of bronze. 

If Tanis is a centre of attraction for the Biblical student, the recent 
discoveries at Defenneh on the Syrian road have a still greater importance 
in the eyes of the classical archeologist. For here an approximate date 
may with certainty be assigned to almost everything that is Greek. That 
Psamtik I.—the Psammitichos of Herodotus—built the fort at Defenneh is 
conclusively proved by the foundation deposits discovered by Mr. Petrie 
in situ, and the settlement there of Greek troops must have taken place 
about 664 B.c. Again Herodotus tells us (II. 154) that Amasis (the 
Aahmes of the inscriptions) removed the Ionian and Carian mercenaries 
from these parts to Memphis to serve as his body-guard. The same mon- 
arch established Naukratis as the sole port open to Hellenic traders. These 
events may with probability be placed between 570 and 5653.0. To a 
single century then, roughly speaking from 660 to 560 B.c., we must limit 
the origin of Greek wares found at Daphnae. 

We would venture, however, to make an exception in the case of the 
rude images figured on plate xxiv. (No’s. 2, 3, and perhaps 4). On these 
Mr. Petrie remarks :—“ For once it can be safely said that we have figures 
certainly made within one century.” But having regard to the known 
fondness always entertained by Greeks for an ancient and venerable pal- 
ladium we are inclined to regard these archaic forms as heirlooms of the 
Hellenic settlers rather than products of contemporary art. On a later 
ge indeed Mr. Petrie himself seems to admit this possibility, for he 
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writes— We know that nothing of Greek work here (unless, possibly, an 
ancient object imported ) can be earlier than 665 B,o.”*® 

During the Greek occupation Daphnae was frequently the asylum of 
Hebrew refugees. Between 607 and 587 B.c. many fled thither to escape 
the Chaldean power. In the last of these migrations the daughters of the 
Jewish King took part,’ an event curiously commemorated by the name 
“The Palace of the Jew’s daughter,” that still clings to the crumbling ruin. 

The stones Jeremiah was commanded to hide in the brickwork, ‘* which 
is at the entry of Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes,”® Mr. Petrie sought, as 
might be expected, in vain. He did, however, find a platform of brickwork 
corresponding most remarkably with the prophet’s narrative. Beneath 
this platform was an older structure of red brick belonging to the Ramesside 
period. With this has been connected the story in Herodotus (II. 107) as 
to how Sesostris (Rameses II.) eluded his brother’s treachery through the 
counsels of his wife. In the plain of Daphnae no objects are found of a 
date later than the twenty-sixth dynasty, though the mound Tell Defenneh, 
at the north-west of it, has afforded specimens of later art, and glass of the 
Roman age has been obtained at Tell Sherig, nine miles to the north. 

Much care was shown in the sealing of amphorae, as many as six seals 
of inspectors being found together. Yet in spite of inspectors and royal 
eartouche a thirsty soul managed to bore through and get at. the wine, as 
is shown on plate xxxvi. fig. 5. 

Defenneh appears to have been an important place for working in metal. 
Bronze objects, especially arrow-heads, are found there in large quantities, 
and iron is as common as bronze. Scale armour isan unusual find. A gold 
tray-handle may have been a soldier’s loot ; so perhaps the gold statuette 
of Ra in its silver case. The numerous fragments of gold-work, however, 
point to the existence of a trade in jewellery at Daphnae. This accounts 
too for the profusion of minute weights. Weights, it must be remembered, 
are a speciality of Mr. Petrie and he has devoted a long chapter to the vast 
supply afforded by Naukratis and Daphnae. At the latter place he bought 
seventy specimens in one day, and in two months were obtained 397 weights 
of stone and 1600 of metal. Among ordinary mortals, however, the study 
of weights, as Mr. Petrie remarks, “is much where the study of MSS. was 
some centuries ago.” 

We have reserved for the last the painted Greek pottery. Of this we 
are told that “all the types most usual at Naukratis are absent at 
Defenneh, and all those most usual at Defenneh are never seen at Naukratis.” 
Hence it is inferred that the vases were made at these places rather than 
imported. Indeed, the situla-type of vase (plate xxv. 3, xxvi. 8), was not 
known till discovered at Defenneh, and is copied from the Egyptian bronze 
situla, with designs to some extent of Egyptian origin. On this subject of 
painted pottery Mr. A. S. Murray has contributed a chapter which should 
be read with the attention due to so eminent an authority. The figure 
whose body ends in a serpent (on situla no. 3 of plate xxv.) Mr. Murray 
considers to belong “to the class of earth-born beings yyyeveis, giants ;” 
and referring to Pausanias v. 19, 1, he proposes to name him Boreas, On 


6 Page 71. 
7 Jeremiah xliii. 6. 
8 Jer. xliii. 9. 
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the other side of the situla is recognised a son of Boreas (either Zetes or 
Kalais). One fragment (pl. xxx. 3) presents certain resemblances to the 
Amphiaraos and the Frangois vases. On one of its two divisions we have 
athletic sports with tripods as prizes, on the other the Calydonian boar and 
his victim Antaeos. Some of the amphore are compared with the Burgon 
Panathenaic vase and with a vase found in the tomb of Aristion, and are 
consequently assigned to the first half of the sixth century, B.c. Among 
the numerous and interesting objects brought to light by Mr. Petrie 
the first place must be assigned to the situla vase mentioned above. 
Apart from its novelty of shape, a peculiarity that catches the eye of the 
chance visitor who strolls through the Museum galleries, its decoration 
coupled with its comparatively definite date, give to it a great and a special 
value. The serpentine prolongation of the body is not so uncommon. 
The giants indeed in earlier art are represented in the form of ordinary 
mortals. But on the sphinx-rhyton of the British Museum,° and on the 
Berlin terracotta,’ representing the birth of Erichthonios, this serpent- 
ending may be seen. So too we again find Kekrops delineated on a red- 
figured vase at Berlin.4+ Such a form, however, combined with wings is a 
much greater novelty. lt may be remarked that Boreas is described by 
Pausanias as having tails** (in the plural) of serpents in place of feet,. 
just as the giants are represented in later works of art. This is not the 
same idea as that of a human body tapering off into that of a serpent. 
Still we have no better explanation to offer than that given by Mr. 
Murray ; and in this as in much else, if we are compelled to interpret in 
accordance with a definite system of mythology, we must base an interpre- 
tation on the Chest of Kypselos. 
TaLrourD Ety. 
® See Journal of Hellenic Studies, viii. p. 1, and plate Ixxiii. 
10 No. 6281. 


1 Furtwingler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung, p. 719. (No. 2537.) 
12 Paus., v. 19, 1. 
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DOMESDAY MEASURES OF LAND. 
Spree appeared in the June number of the Archeological 

Review a paper (with the above heading) from the hands of 
Mr. Round, purporting to be a criticism of part of a paper headed 
“A new view of the geldable Unit of Assessment of Domesday ” 
written by me and contained in the Ist vol. of Domesday Studies 
issued by the Royal Historical Society. I am loath to take up the 
space of the Archwological Review, but the fact that Mr. Round has 
omitted to state correctly what is contained in my paper prompts 
me to write this reply which otherwise I should not have thought 
it necessary to do on account of anything contained in his criticism 
weighty enough to call for it. A year before the Domesday 
Celebration Committee was formed or thought of, I sent to[Canon 
Taylor the printed copy of a paper which I had then ecently pre- 
pared on Domesday Measurements for the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society and which that Society had issued to its members. In 
that paper there appeared for the first time (certainly in print) 
some facts which I stated had been overlooked by all previous 
writers, but which (if a just consideration was assigned to them) 
put quite a different complexion on Domesday Measurements. In 
the following remarks “Taylor” means Canon Isaac Taylor’s Paper 
in Vol. I. of Domesday Studies, commencing page 143; “Round” 
means Mr. Round’s criticism headed “ History—Domesday Measures 
of Land,” commencing at page 285 of the June number of the 
Archeological Review ; and “ Pell” means my paper already alluded 
to as contained in Vol. J. of Domesday Studies; commencing at 
page 227 of that vol. 

I allude to “Taylor” because Mr. Round (“ Round,” p. 283) justly 
calls it a very “lucid paper” and (“ Round,” p. 286) judges the 
author of it to have attained “marked success :” we shall see further 
on that Canon Taylor is one at least who in adopting or assenting 
to the propositions (contained in the paper I sent to him) clearly 
has the “brains” necessary to reach “the giddy heights of calcula- 
tion,” which Mr. Round at present seems not to have surmounted 
(“ Round,” p. 25). 

We all know that as to some articles and in some places at the 
present day the “long hundred” is still in vogue, by the use of 
which, inorder to accommodate that way of counting to our usual 
mode of calculating the hundred, one-fifth has to be added to it or 
conversely one-sixth taken off 120, but I pointed out (what I had 
found in old MSS.), that this principle probably extended in Domesday 
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not only to round numbers of hundreds, but also to inferior numbers 
and even to fractions, thus that 15 stood for 18 and 7} for 9, see the 
list “Pell,” p. 352. In passing, I may say that the Ramsey 
Chartulary is paged by the long hundred. 
of calculating when used necessitates the addition of one-fifth to 
areas so calculated, why should a person in an honest search for 
truth or for purposes of criticism keep this “well in the background” 
(“ Round,” p. 284.) Canon Taylor has certainly not done so in his 
“lucid paper.” I also pointed out (giving authority, “ Pell,” p. 346, 
et seq) that all arable land in fallow when the whole community 
had rights of common over it was considered of no value, it was 
not “terra lucrabilis,” and did not come into calculation at all and 
did not go to form any part of the geldable hide of 120 acres, and 
that in calculating areas in some cases (viz. in two course manors if 
the fallow Jay “in communi”) the geldable amount of 120 would 

have to be doubled to 240 acres in order to reach the actual area, so 
too that in three course manors 180 acres would represent the 120 
geldable land the 60 of tine fallow “extra hidam” and wntaged. 
Canon Taylor (following me) also has scaled the heights of calculation 
and has reached the same point as myself. This principle survives 
to the present day, no “common” finds a place in the Income Tax 


As this method 


Schedule in a parochial rate-book or in the “ Inquisitiones post 


mortem” of former times. 


First drawing attention to Mr. Round’s statement at page 225 
of Domesday Studies, where he says that he “has found evidence 
that the Domesday hide (te. the wnit of assessment) contained 120 
acres,’ I repeat that when the fallow or the pasture lay “in separali,” 
that is, when the community had no rights over it, then it would 
I will now quote Mr. Round’s words used at “ Round,” 


be taxed. 


p. 286, which are as follows :-— 


“If I have extracted Mr. Pell’s meaning aright he requires us to 
accept the following axioms by which he is enabled in every case to 


connect assessment with area. 


“(1) The Domesday hide of 120 acres represents in two-field 
manors (i.e. including fallow) an area of 240 acres of 


arable land. 


“(2) The Domesday hide of 120 acres represents in three-field 
manors (7.¢. including fallow) 180 of arable land. 

“(8) But as (he holds) the fallow land or ‘idle shift’ was some- 
times ‘extra hidam and not geldated,’ and sometimes on 
the contrary ‘infra hidam’ though ‘under what circum- 
stances and why’ (says Mr. Pell) ‘this should have been 













the case it is hard to say,’ the Domesday hide would in 
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the latter case represent no more in either manor than 
120 acres. 
“(4) If reckoned by the Anglicus numerus these three areas 
would respectively represent 288, 216, and 144 acres. 
Now, subject to the remark noted above (and also in my paper) 
as to fallow and pasture where either lay “in separali,” and there- 
fore liable to taxation, I do reassert every one of those four pro- 
positions, and though I do not for one moment impute the lack of 
anything in Mr. Round, not even the qualification necessary to scale 
the “giddy heights of calculation,” still I cannot possibly assent to 
his method of criticism—no such isolated words (“under what cir- 
cumstances and why this should have been the case it is hard to 
say”) as he makes use of in No. 3 are to be found in my paper, 
subject to his criticism. 1t would be well if all critics would give 
the words of the author, as it is bad to omit them, and still worse 
to quote part and not the whole. The real words are to be found 
in “ Pell,” p. 348, and are as follows as contained from A to B below. 
A. “ An acre of land, however—being, as it were, in two parts, the 
one being ad seminandum, and the other ad warectandum—it is 
most important, for purposes of calculation, to observe that in very 
many manors, particularly in the county of Kent, this land warec- 
tandum (in other words, the idle shift) was extra hidam, not 
geldated, and therefore unnoticed in D. Bk. Under what circum- 
stances, and why this should have been the case, is to be found in 
the fact that in those manors the fallow lay in common, jacet in 
communi ; and an acre of such land (with sown land geldated and 
the fallow not) is in the Ely MSS., in some manors, called half an 
acre of wara, which word, I submit, may be the source from which 
the term ad warectum is derived. This state of things in the 
Domesday of St. Paul seems to be referred to by the use of the ex- 
pression wna hida im solanda, i.e., the geldated hide of 120 acres, 
plus the fallow. The non-liability to taxation of fallow land when 
lying in common appears in very many MSS. For instance, in 
Cottonian MSS., Faust B. viii. f. 206, ‘Et ibidemi carucata terre 
continens in se L acras terre, unde duo partes possunt quolibet anno 
seminari, et valet acra quando seminata II denarios. Et tertia pars 
nihil valet sed jacet ad warectam et in communi ;’ and in No. 6165 
of the Ad. MSS. at the British Museum, containing an extent of 
the Manor of Littleberri, in Essex, taken at the instance of the 
Crown, where is to be found this entry: ‘Et sunt ibidem ccxt. 
acre terre arabilis que valet per annum XL pr. per Ac. 114 quando 
seiantur, et quando non seiantur, valet per annum XX‘ pr. per ac. 
14. Item sunt ibidem ccxL acre terre arabilis, quarum quelibet 
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acra valet 114, quando seiantur, et quando non seiantur, nihil valet, 
quia jacet in communi.’ | 

“The MS. is speaking of the lord’s land in the open fields: 
therefore, if the lord’s land therein, when not sown, lay ‘in com- 
muni,’ he would not be taxed on his fallow; on the other hand, if 
the tenants had no right of common over the fallow, but it lay ‘in 
separali’ for the lord’s fold, then their fallow would be ‘extra 
hidam ’ as far as they were concerned. . 

“Tn estimating the quantities under plough, that fact has to be 
borne in mind, and calculations made accordingly. So, too, in 
regard to pasture land where it lay in common, as was generally the 
case, it was untaxed ; thus in vol. ii. of the Hundred Rolls, p. 451, 
at Rampton we read ‘dicimus quod dominus Robertus de Insula 
habet in Rampton in dominico et in homagio quinque hide et dimi- 
dium et XXIII acre ut in terra pratis pasturis excepto marisco qui 
est communis,’ and therefore not taxed.” B 

Now, it is especially to be remarked that in the same manor 
(Littleberri) you have two blocks of land each of 240 acres, that in 
the one 120 only produces annual profit subject to taxation, while 
in the other the whole produces profit subject to taxation. Mr. 
Round makes sport of the idea, but it is the fact nevertheless, 

Applying these principles of taxation (in cases where the fallow 
was “jacens in communi” and not “in separali”) to three-course 
manors, out of every virgate of 30 acres in area, only 20 would be 
taxed, and therefore it would take 6 virgates in area to make the 
hide of 120 of hidated or taxed land, and out of every carucate of 
12 bovates in area, only two-thirds would be hidated, 2.¢., 8 bovates 
and soon. The undoubted fact of untaxed fallow and the reason 
for it and the “ Anylicus numerus” being thus put “well in the 
background” by Mr. Round, he must excuse me if I decline to take 
the trouble to reassert their influence in more than two of the cases 
that he has attacked, and they must go as samples of the whole ; 
anybody who cares can do the same with the others by reading in 
my own words my explanation of them. One of the two cases is 
that of Clifton in Yorkshire, and (I prefer to quote my own words 
as contained below from C to D to be found at “ Pell,” p. 353) is as 
follows :— 

C. “ Of instances of the first method of reduction there is that of 
Clifton in Yorkshire, D. Bk. Tom, i. fol. 313%, being No. 344 in the 
table ante. The exact entry is: ‘In Clifton supra dicto manerio 
adjacet soca horum Fuleforde una carucata et tres bovate Aseri 
quatuor carucate Chetelsthorp quatuor carucates Languelt una caru- 


cata et dimidium Chelchefeld duo carucatee et duo bovate Morebi 
2B 
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una carucata. Distone quatuor carucate. Hi tria fuerunt maneria 
tamen sunt in soca de Cliftun simul ad geldum quindecim carucate 
una bovata minus et—octo carucatz possunt arare. If, for the 
purposes of simplicity, we add a bovate to each side of the equation, 
we shall then have 18 carucate in area reduced by the kings’ 
officers to 15 carucate ad geldum. The details of this manor, which 
was in a three-course, are these :— 


Actual Area. 

viii car. ‘Anglico numero’. witite 1,152 8x 144 
Idle shift : , : ; , ‘ 576 

1,728 

1728 acres are 18 carucates of 96 (12 bovates of 8*). 
Explanation of Taxation. 
viii car.ad geldum_ , > : ; 960 8 x 120 
Idle shift ‘extra hidam’ . : ; , 480 
1,440 acres. 


1,440 acres are 18 carucates of 80 (12 bovates of 64). 


A bovate of 62 ‘Anglico numero’ equals 8*, and 80 ‘ Anglico 
numero’ is 96, and 18 of 80 equals 15 of 96. In most counties (ex- 
cept Dorset, Middlesex, Sussex, Surrey, York, and Wiltshire) the 
entry would have run—viii. ‘ hid,’ or ‘car.,’ ad geldum terra est ad 
xviii, car.” D 

Mr. Round says, “ Round,” p. 290, as follows: 

“Let us now turn to the practical application of Mr. Pell’s 
theories to Domesday. He argues that the Norman kings’ officers 
had two ways of forming from the primary returns an Assessment 
which would be of one uniform standard. It is with the first of 
these I now deal. Mr. Pell writes: In some cases they appear to 
have stated the number of hides terre ad car, or carucate or areas 
at one-sixth less of the actual number, six hides or car. being reck- 
oned as five... Of instances of the first method of reduction 
there is that of Clifton in Yorkshire, D. Bk. Tom. i. fol. 3134 Quot- 
ing in extenso the Domesday entry, he asserts that manors amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 18 carucates less a bovate, are reckoned in 
Domesday as 15 carucates less a bovate. If (he adds) for the sake 
of simplicity we add a bovate to each side of the equation we shall 
then have 18 carucatz in area, reduced by the kings’ officers to 15 
carucates ad geldum. Now, if this were so, it would certainly 
afford a striking confirmation of Mr. Pell’s hypothesis, and we can- 
not wonder that as a test case he works out the details of the 
Manor. Unfortunately, however, for him, the very figures he 
quotés from Domesday convict him of error, for the aggregate of 
the items amounts to 18 carucates plus a bovate (!) so that if we add 
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a bovate to each side of the equation we have to account, not for 18 
carucates, but for 18 carucates plus two bovates. The flaw is be- 
yond dispute.” (! !) 

“ But we must go further still. Before we can admit that accord- 
ing to Domesday, three and three make five, we must have 
overwhelming evidence of the fact. Where is it? Our evidence 
points in the very contrary direction.” (Mr. Round then gives some 
cases not bearing on the subject but which show that the fallow in 
those cases did not lie “in communi” but “in separali,” and con- 
tinues :) “ What then is the explanation of the Clifton case? We 
have seen that the deduction of a sixth will not, as alleged, account 
for it. (!) The true explanation I take it to be this: it is simply 
one of Domesday blunders !” 

Mr. Round thus having kept the operation of untaxed fallow 
and the “ Anglicus numerus” well in the background, says, “ We 
have seen that the deduction of a sixth will not, as alleged, accownt 
for it!” Let us then add on the fifth and the equation stands thus 
on onc side : 


Clifton 1 Carucatee+ 3 Bovate, 
Aseri 4 rr +0 ,, 
Chetelsthorp 4 a + 0 ~,, 
Languelt 1} a +0 4 
Chelchifield 2 re HBieri4¢ 
Morlby 1 4 INS ace 
Distone 4 te i a 
173 5 


and on the other 18 (15 Anglico numero (15414) see Shelford post) 
una bovata “ minus.” Add on the bovate, which I wished to add to 
simplify matters, and we have 17} carucates + 6 bovates as against 
18 carucates, evidently showing the carucate to contain im area 12 
bovates, not 8 in area as Mr. Round (tied and bound by old fallacies 
and not hesitating to take refuge in an assertion that Domesday had 
blundered) supposes. The Domesday “car” or “carucata,” ad geldum 
(not the areal carucata which was 12 bovates 8 sown + 4 in fallow) 
might well consist of 8 bovates ad geldwm (as being sown) in the 
case of Clifton as I make it in my paper. There are scores of cases 
of 12 bovates in the area of the carucate to be found, for instance, 
Kirby's Inquest, pp. 440, 442; Poulson’s Holderness, vol. i. p. 62 ; 
Burton Mon. Eborp. 260. Also of 10, of 6, of 4, of 3, and I add at 
the end of this paper showing these cases to be in Domesday book 
itself. 

I will now go to the second case in which I promised to join 
issue with Mr. Round. It is that of Schelford and Mr. Round’s 
remarks are from E to F (see “ Round,” p. 292) as follows : 
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E “The case of Shelford is almost as strong. Of the Abbot of 
Ely’s manor (sic) there we read in Domesday: pro Ix hides et 
Here again Mr. Pell claims to render this 


XXIII acris se defendit. 
as 9 (1 h 4+2 ® ) viz., 9 hides plus 9 times 24 acres. 


But as he here 


reckons the hides by the ordinary hundred, he views the additional 
24 acres as merely converting them into hides by the greater hun- 
Really the Anglicus numerus is Mr. Pell’s 
Deus ex machina. What possible right can a commentator have to 
say that on the very same page Domesday uses hida and hida et 
XXIIII acre as equivalent terms of assessment and to assume for the 
purpose that hida is in the first case and is not in the second reck- 
oned Anglico numero?” F 

I wish Mr. Round had not again kept the “ Anglicus numerus” 
well in the background, but had fairly given my explanation. 

Mr. Round asks what possible right can a commentator have to 
say that on the very same page Domesday uses hida and hida et 


dred (Anglico numero). 


XXIIIU acre as equivalent terms. 


My answer is this: the right 


arises from the knowledge gained by labour spent in finding the 


solution and a dislike to keep it “well in the background.” 


My 


remarks are to be found in “ Pell,” p. 357. There is in volume 2 of 
the Hundred Rolls, p. 545, the Survey of this Manor of Magna 
Shelford of the date of 1279; there is also in the Cottonian MS., 
Claudius Cx1, also a survey of the same manor dated only two years 
previously, i.e. 1277 : the Hundred Rolls Survey is the Crown Survey 
for Crown purposes, the earlier one that of the Bishop. These are 
the corresponding entries which Mr. Round can test for himself ; 
and my remarks were as follows from I to G: 

I “The last case that I shall take is one from vol. ii. of H. R. 545, 
being that of Schelford Magna, where twenty-five men by name 
are each said to hold 15 or 73 acres, but when the holdings of these 
same men are compared with their holdings as stated in a contem- 
poraneous MS. (L. E.), they are found to be in number }th larger, 
viz. 18 and 9 acres or Anglo-Saxon areas. 





(Hundred Rolls, a.p. 1279.) 
Magna Shelford. 


De Servis. 


Nicholas Dilkes 
William Almer 
Robert King . 
Richard Bode 
John Wray . 


Hereward Samar . 
Suneman ad Pot . 


William Blize 
Henry Godfrey 


Richard Hochelle . 


(MS. L.E. ap. 1277.) 
Magna Shelford. 
De Dimidiis virgatis. 
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William King : , ie Rea ; ; ; te 
William Samar. . re Seer . ; ‘ ae 
Thom. fil Walt . - 5) ge . , ; oa 
John Samar . é . oo ae ee : : : ee 
Aliis Servis. De tenentibus Novem acras. 
Albertus Moléndinus . . 7 . . . pa ee 
Abel Faukes . ; ‘ . a ; 5 5 9 
John Lessy . ‘ j lee ; i ‘ j 9 
William Lessy ‘ ts (ac : ; : eit 
Adam Rolf . : . ae one . ‘ ‘ : 9 
Richard Hug . . ; Say cae? ; ’ ; er 
John Tarburn gS OL BRA fa Ter Res aS 
Folkes . . . . . 74 . . . . . 9 
Richard de Bery . ee ra. er ; j ‘ ae: 
John Chauter d , rie ioe - ; : , 9 
William Rolf Bae td) ee, el ot Te eet 


If there is added one-fifth to‘an entry in the left column it 
becomes the corresponding entry on the right and conversely if a 
sixth is deducted off an entry in the right, column it becomes the 
corresponding entry on the left. If 120 acres make the Domesday 
“geldable” hide, eight of the half virgates of 15 in the left hand 
column make one hida and they correspond to eight of 18 in the 
right hand column which thus are (1h, + 24), taking this to be nine 
times repeated we have 9h on the left side and 9 (h+24) on the 
right side, corresponding to the entry in Domesday Book. If Mr. 
Round can find any better solution to the question why the Crown 
officers should reduce the 18 acres and the 9 acres of the Bishop 
to 15 and 7} respectively, or the 18 of Clifton to 15 ad geldum let 
him produce it, but on no account let him “keep it well in the 
background.” Taking Mr. Round’s remaining objections in order in 
(5) “Round” p. 287, he says, “ But the six areas do not exhaust the 
list. For not only may the ‘hide’ in two adjacent manors repre- 
sent quite different areas and be reckoned by the smaller or by the 
greater hundred, but even in one and the same manor it may (? if 
convenient) be reckoned at one place by the ordinary counting, and 
at another ‘ Anglico numero.’ ” 

My answer is that it is an undoubted fact that there are many 
such cases (some in the Boldon Book). I gave one of them at 
Shippere “ Pelt” p. 318. Canon Taylor in his “lucid paper” of 
“marked success ” gives another, “Taylor” p. 176, and explains it 
as he supposes thus, “ that the cotmen held by the Anglicus numerus 
and by a two field shift, while the villains held by the Norman 
number and in a three field shift may indicate that the cotmen 
belonged to an older stratum of the population than the villains.” 
Mr. Kound will probably find other cases if he takes the trouble to 
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search. I have already dealt with No. 6,“ Round” p. 287, and 
then we com, to the following, “Round” p. 288 (7), “By way of 
climax to these postulates we are asked to believe that the Domes- 
day Survey was drawn up on two different, nay opposite systems, 
We are told by Mr. Pell that in most counties the Standard 
geldable hide or carucate is placed first and then the number of 
terre therein is stated. But in Dorset, Middlesex, Yorkshire, Wilt- 
shire, Sussex, etc., the returns are the reverse of this: the terra ad 
carucam appears to be the Standard geldated area of 120% and the 
word ‘hide’ in Dorsetshire, etc., and the term ‘ car. terre ad geldum, 
in Yorkshire are used to express the area of one plough-land in the 
manor, so that the terms ‘terra est car.’ in Dorset and ‘car. potest 
ibi ere (sic)’ (ought to be arare) in Yorkshire, imply what the 
geldable hide implies in other counties, viz. 120® of taxed land ;” 
then Mr. Round goes on with certain weak criticisms and concludes, 
“Mr. Pell’s elaborate calculations are not merely weakened but are 
simply blown to pieces”(!) But what says Canon Taylor with 
greater acumen than Mr. Round? “Taylor” p. 169, “In some 
counties where the carucates or hides instead of being double the 
ploughs are only one-half, or in some smaller ratio I suspect that it 
is simply a question of nomenclature, the plough being regarded as 
the unit of geldation and the carucate or hide as the unit of oration 
and not the other way as in Yorkshire.” If Canon Taylor got his 
idea from my Cambridge paper and adopted it, that is sufficient for 
my purpose ; if he arrived at it by independent investigation it is 
more than sufficient as coming from a person who has written the 
“lucid paper” with “ marked success” which apparently (in Mr. 
Round’s judgment) has stood the “blowing to pieces” better than 
mine. 

In “ Pell” pp. 321-23 are stated obvious reasons why the word 
“car.” and “carucata” as used in D.B. cannot always in every 
manor or even in the same manor mean the same thing. I cannot 
agree to Mr. Round’s fallacy that it meant always 8 bovates in 
area. This cannot be in face of direct statements in D.B. in every 
county : such as that in Chenebalton in Huntingdonshire (D.B. fol. 
205b), where there is said to be land for xx “car.,” and at the same 
time and in the same paragraph the lord is stated to have v “ car.” 
and the tenants xxv “ car.” 

In the counties of Devon and Cornwall we can test this to some 
extent by the “Exon Domesday ” (which appears to be the original 
return of the juries from which the Exchequer D.B. was compiled). 
In some cases the Exon D. give the number of the lord’s and the 
tenant’s “car.” and oxen which make up the amalgamated ploughs 















as stated in D.B., which latter car. of course in every case are there- 
fore less in number than that of wnamalgamated ploughs previously 
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stated in D.B. The following is a list of some of them :— 


859 













































Single ‘ , ; 
‘Cars for | fumed in Eason D, | «alt 
Name, D.B. Exon D. Pera a) | pated in 

terra D.B. | Lord Tenants D.B. 
Aissetona 122a 238 2 ° } 
Woderon 122b 227 3 1 3 bov 1} 
Bentewoin 124b 233 3 } 1+2bov} 2 
Chilgoret 122a 216 1 bov 0 are 
Treualla 124b 225 2 0 bov Bo 
Trewent 124b 203 6 1+2bov| 2 
Pengalle 124b 225 1 bev 0 nate 
Trenant 124b 203 6 , ae 1 2 
Cariorgol 123b 203 3 , Gbov | 2 
Trescan 124b 204 | 3 1 i 1 
Llanauuernec 124b 210 2 Z2bov 2, | 4§ 
Drainos 124b 210 1 ae eee ee 
Treluga | 1240 224 2 } F aed 1 
Torne | 1230 212 1 0 pe ai 
Penquan 122b 212 1 3 bov o — 
Trewiniel 124a 224 | 2 ae 2 bov 1 
Trelamar 124b eee 1,, 0 keh 
Linestoch 122b 228 5 1 6 bov 2 
Avalde 124a | 213 | 38 3 bov a 1 
Trewallen 1234 214 | 2 | 3 mn 1 
Treloen 1234 214 | 2 | 4bov oO 1 
Trethae 130 | 214 | 2 | 1 3bov | 13 
Douenot 123a 214 | 1 1 4bov 0 7 
Brethei 122b 217 | 4 1 4 bov 1} 
Roshervet 123) 217 6 1 3., 4 
Heia | 1246 223 | 2 0 ee 2 i 
Sanguilant . | 122b 218 | 3 2bov | 2,, i 
Horniecota . | 123b 219 | 4 1 Sigs 1} 
Wertcote | 123b 10 | 2 0 a ps 
Roslet | 123b 220 | 1 0 3 55 
Lantmanuel . | 123b 220 4 1 ie if 
Lantcharet | 1293 | 221 | 2 1 Be 2 
Disart | 124b 223 1 3 3 
Lisnewin | 1246 222 | 23 i . 1 
Argaulis 1234 229 | 3 bov o 1 
Odenol | 124b 235 2 5,, 1 1i 
Tremor | 1920 | 27 | 2 é., 2bov | 1 
Landelech | 122b 20 | 5& 5 ,, } 1 
Tregril | 1246 243 7 er 2 2 
Harestana . 104b 201 2 } 4bov| 1 
Widefella | 1050 191 2 1 1+2bov| 2 














* “ 3 boves inter cum et bordarios swos” (Hxon D.). 


But “seeing is believing,” and Mr. W. de Grey Birch in his 
Popular Account of Domesday Book (published since my paper 
was written) at p. 219 et seq. directs his readers to MSS. where the 
sight can be obtained. I have thankfully verified his statements 
in regard to the different number of heads of draught cattle as 
shown actually at work, at and not long after the time of the 
Norman Conquest. In the Bayeux Tapestry (see Mr. Fowke’s 
work on it) there is shown the plough drawn by one head. In 


oO means No Car, 
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Cott. MS. Julius A vi. f. 3, the plough is shown as drawn by two 
heads. In Cottonian MS. Tiberius B v. part 1, f. 3, by four heads. 
In the Utrecht Psalter by two heads. In the Harleian MS. 603, 
51 b, 54 b, of the date of the Norman Conquest by two heads. In 
the Royal MS. 12F xu. f. 37, by two heads. In the Chronicon 
Roffenne, Cott MS. Nero D 1. 11 b by two heads. The above do 
not exhaust the list of M S. where the like evidence can be ob- 
tained. For fuller and faithful description of the above carucew see 
Mr. Birch’s book. Of course these heads of draught cattle 
when joined together would and did no doubt make at times 
bigger teams which would drag bigger ploughs either for the lord 
or an association of virgatarii. 

In conclusion, I am sure I am right in saying that much of the 
time that has been spent in writing papers with imperfect 
materials to work on would have been better spent by the writers 
in accumulating knowledge for the purpose by a careful comparison 
of Domesday Bk. with old MSS. Writers if they had done so, 
would have been surprised at the little change that had taken place 
in the tenures between 1086 and the thirteenth century; in some 
eases the number of the hides is exactly the same in Domesday 
and in the Hundred Rolls, and we are thus enabled to make a com- 
parison between the details of such manors in the Hundred Rolls 
and in Domesday. I give the names of some at p. 360 “ Pell” with 
the references in D. Bk. and the Hundred Rolls, and it is only the 
knowledge to be gained by such tedious and disagreeable work 
which can justify any one in his conclusions on the subject when 
writing a paper on his own behalf, or in condemning another man’s 
work. O. C. PELL 





REVIEW. 


A Hanpspook TO THE LAND-CHARTERS AND OTHER Saxonic DocuMENTS. 
By Joun Eartg. Oxford: 1888 (Clarendon Press), 8vo., pp. exiii. 519. 


HAT Professor Earle’s book grew in his hands from “ just a few speci- 
mens of Jand-charters so grouped as to exhibit roughly the contrast 

of genuine and spurious,” to the present dimensions of the volume, is not 
to be wondered at. The fact is, the subject is enticing in many ways, and 
Mr. Seebohm’s influence, traceable in almost every page of Professor Earle’s 
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introduction, has succeeded in making it the point round which a very 
considerable portion of research into English history clusters. The Anglo- 
Saxon charters which Thorpe and Kemble printed have been for a long 
time the source of a great many theories on early constitutional history. 
That they want examining and re-examining, analysing, comparing from 
all points of view—the paleographical, philological, historical, constitutional 
—is self-evident to every student, It is only at the hands of specialists 
that we shall ever be able to learn all there is to know from these magni- 
ficent monuments of the past. Professor Earle’s plan does not seem to us 
to be perfect: indeed he acknowledges, and points out the reason for, some 
of its defects ; but we are most thankful for an advance in the study of a 
most difficult subject, and that advance is most distinctly obtained by this 
book. 

It always seems to us that the most important subject for the philolo- 
gist and paleographer to discuss is the early appearance among a non- 
literary race of barbarians, of documents bearing the stamp of sound 
diplomatic skill and considerable diplomatic practice. We are aware of 
the answer that instantly rises to the lips, indeed the answer that Professor 
Earle himself gives: ‘“‘ Our people in the old country,” he says, ‘‘ had used 
no writings for the transaction of business, whether conveyancing, testa- 
mentary, or otherwise. But, now, having become masters of this island, 
they had come within the pale of Roman civilization.” But this is the very 
question at issue and nowhere we would suggest is a better test to be 
found than in these early legal documents. Admitting the Roman 
influences, Professor Earle sees that even then the question is not tinally 
settled, for we must ascertain whether the English ‘gradually adopted the 
legal usages which they found established in their new country, or whetber 
the usage of the Roman world was first brought home to them along with 
other Roman influences at the conversion.” Mr. Coote, a lawyer and a 
scholar, was the ablest exponent of the theory that Roman legal usages 
took the place of barbaric legal usages, but then he leaves out of consider- 
ation the many examples of rhythmical legal formule, a true test of archaic 
law, the extremely archaic form of Anglo-Saxon codification of law, the 
significant examples of barbaric custom preserved, for instance, in the law 
suit which took place in the open-air on Cuckhamsley Hill in Berkshire, 
the surviving practices of barbaric law which are even now still traceable 
in legal history. When we remember that the Romans who stvod against. 
the waves of Anglo-Saxon conquest had already passed over that long gap 
of legal history which is to be measured by a comparison of the Twelve 
Tables with the code of Justinian, it is difficult to think that they could 
have been the founders of a system which admitted without recognizable 
incongruity usages belonging to the very earliest stages of legal thought. 
But the fact remains that in these charters we “encounter a new institu- 
tion and one of which it is hardly possible to exaggerate the importance. 
Hereditary estates, having all the desirable attributes of Ethelland, were 
created by government charter.” We wish Professor Earle hud addressed 
himself more closely to this subject and had explained to us where the 
parallel exists between these charters and Roman usages, or where there is 
any parallel for such grants except in the charters of eleventh century 
monarchs. The one fact that remains patent to the mind is that the 
2C 
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Church was the only instrument which could have produced the undoubted 
uniformity of style which is to be found in these documents, and the ques- 
tion next arises, when was the Church first compelled to resort to written 
documents for the establishment of their growing claims? With every 
desire to pay deference to the skill and judgment of professed paleeographers, 
we cannot but think they are ante-dating the time when these charters 
were written in their present form. The Church has never been wanting 
in skilled penmen and skilled forgers. A monk of the Abbey of St. Medard 
being on his deathbed, confessed with great contrition and repentance that 
he had forged numerous bulls of exemption in favour of various monasteries ; 
certificates of this acknowledgment were sent to the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury, and the originals are extant in the archives of the cathedral. With 
this significant example before us, with the fact that the Normans, skilled 
lawyers and always ready to convert prescriptive rights into chartered 
rights, never refer to the earlier Saxon documents, and write their own 
charters in a different and much more unskilled form, we even yet await 
further elucidation of this startling “‘ new institution ” of the Anglo-Saxons 
before we can accept all the conclusions to be derived from them without 
reserve. Tentatively we accept Professor Earle’s distinction between 
genuine and spurious examples ; but we demand a re-examination of the 
genuine to decide whether their present form must be accepted as evidence 
of legal details or of legal facts when these details and facts depend upon 
the wording of a phrase or the genuineness of clauses. 

The tone of Professor Earle’s introduction suggests a very wide scope 
of criticism outside that to be derived from a consideration of the textual 
construction of the charters. He accepts in the main Mr. Seebohm’s con- 
clusions on the land-history of England, and while pointing out some details 
wherein Mr. Seebohm may be corrected, he adds others whereby this view 
is confirmed. We have no intention of traversing this position on the 
main points, but it is certain that Professor Earle has left unanswered 
some prominent questions which his special methods of treatment bring 
forward. One of the weakest positions which Mr. Seebohm has adopted is 
the assumption that because a Roman practice and an English practice are 
identical, therefore the latter is derived from the former. Professor Earle 
accepts one of these conclusions without a murmur. “The boundaries of 
the land,” he says, “are described starting from such a point or such an 
object and passing through a series of stations until the starting point is 
reached again ; as a general rule this part of the deed is in English, some- 
times, however, in Latin or a mixture of Latin and English. It must not, 
however, be imagined from the use of the vernacular in this part that this 
member is more native than the rest of the deed. It is just the continua- 
tion of an old Roman usage, the formula of which may be seen in the book 
of Hyginus, the land surveyor. It is the formula that was used by the 
agrimensores of the Empire when they had to describe the irregular ground 
which did not well admit of their rectangular system of mensuration and 
allotment.” But it is also a very natural method of describing boundaries 
and is practised in many places which have never been in the slightest 
degree affected by Roman agrimensorial formule. When one considers 
the valuable information supplied by Mr. Coote as to the existence of 
very distinct traces of nearly all the forms of Roman terminal marks 
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including the singular botontini, it is a little difficult to believe that the 
natural boundaries described in the charters are agrimensorial boundaries, 
and we are inclined to adopt the opinion of Mr. Pearson, an impartial 
witness on this subject, that “how great the usurpation of lands by the 
Saxons was we may judge from the fact that the old termini or stone land- 
marks of estates which must have existed throughout the country under 
the Romans have completely disappeared, and that in the earliest Saxon 
charters land is always defined by rocks or rivers the natural boundaries.” 

If the Anglo-Saxon boundaries are indeed the Roman boundaries there 
is no room for much of the Anglo-Saxon system to have grown up within 
the area thus rigidly defined. Everything must have followed the same 
line of development, and English institutions should be a continuation of 
Roman institutions brought under the operation only of later political 
necessities. But if one thing is certain about the early history of English 
institutions and the early development of English life, it is that it 
was of distinctively a native character. It would be singular indeed for 
the Saxons to have adopted boundaries, land grants, land tenures, and 
agricultural economy from the conquered Romans and to have left un- 
touched two such arts, for instance, as brick-making and glass-making, 
which secured their houses from the tempestuous weather of their island 
homes, to have neglected coal as fuel, to have dug and ploughed their 
lands with implements which the Roman would have scorned, to have used 
notched sticks for calculations, at the same time being familiar with written 
charters. The adoption of institutions is a less necessary and a more 
formal business than the adoption of the arts and comforts of life, and it is 
a problem which Professor Earle and those who think with him should set 
themselves to solve as to how far a people neglecting the one would adopt 
the other. 

Professor Earle introduces a very interesting, and we think, a novel 
feature by his tracing out of the parish priest as a genuine representative 
for some purposes of the early gesithas from which is to be explained the 
hitherto imperfectly explained establishment of our parishes. If Professor 
Karle had looked beyond the words and facts of his charters he would have 
seen how telling his observations are towards the theory of an English 
development of land history. His appeal to archeology in this instance is 
most apposite, and he bids local archeologists “to form a habit of looking 
over the churchyard wall,” where they will often find traces of the early 
“‘ grouping of the church with the manor house.” Professor Earle gives 
three instances, namely, Laughton in the West Riding, Earls Barton in 
Northamptonshire and Wymondley in Herefordshire, where alongside of the 
church are mounds and ditches marking the site of the Saxon manor house. 
At Newport Pagnell, at Ponsbury near Shrewsbury, at Clebury, and at 
Mere, we have noted other examples, and we hope the hint thus thrown 
out by Professor Earle will be taken up and further examples of this im- 
portant feature of the English settlement brought forward. We suffer, in 
fact, from the absence of evidence on many points, and when we know what 
to look for it should not be neglected. 

We have criticised this important work in no spirit of mere hostility, but 
recognising its true value as a distinct step towards the right understand- 
ing of the most important materials now bearing upon early English history. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
EARLY PUNCH AND JUDY SHOW. 


In the fifth volume of the Archeological Journal, published by the Royal 
Archeological Institute, is an account by Mr. J. O. Westwood of “a medi- 
seval mimic entertainment resembling the modern Punch and Judy.” An 
illustration is supplied from the celebrated MS. of the Roman d’Alexandre, 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, and executed between the years 1338 
and 1344, It represents an exhibition precisely similar in its arrangement 
to that of Punch and Judy of modern times ; the small theatre having all 
the lower part covered with drapery, whilst the upper parts only of the 
figures appear above the stage, being evidently moved by the performer 
within the theatre who held them by their legs. This seems to be so 
nearly a facsimile of what may now be seen in the streets of London that 
it seems strange that so little change could have taken place in the prac- 
tices of the fourteenth and nineteenth centuries. Strutt does not give 
this particular example, and Mr. Westwood believes the artist to have 
possibly been a native of Guise in Picardy. I am anxious to learn if there 
are any more known examples in MS. of pictures of these shows, and 
should be much indebted to any reader of this review for information on 
the subject. J. V. Lemon. 


All communications shculd be directed to “ The Editor, Archeological Review,” 270 Strand 
W.C. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected MSS. unless a stamped directed envelope is 

sent for that purpose. 
























